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{ Camping in the Rockies. 
_ | Mrs. Briggs’ Pedigree. 
In this issue: The Montana State College of Agriculture. 
By Rail to the Gold-FPields of the Great Northwest. 











REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & Co., 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


Fine Shirts, 


An inspection is solicited by the Trade. 


MANUF ACTOCRERS OF 


Jean and Cassimere Pants, 


Overalls and Lumbermen’s Wear. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Our Tine of 


Bicycles for1897 isa Honey. 


$50.00 Corking Good CRAWFORDS. 
$80.00 Graceful GILT-EDGE. : 

$100.00 Wonderful WORLD. 

Catalogues of Wheels and Cycle Sundries to bs Had for the Asking. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO. 


Wholesale Har dwar e, 
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MENDENHALL, 
a . 
lal its the Florist of the Northwest, 
gst of Flowers for Weddings, 
Parties, Funerals and all other 
purposes. 
la | } ts Large assortment of fine bed- 
ding and house plants. Choice 
flower seeds. nd for Cata- 
MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 

First Ave. South and 18th St. / . . ° 

or City Stere, 16 Fourth St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
of 

hn BN de ds chads 3 o 

A reproduction of an oil painting costing $100.00, 
showing all the valuable fur-bearing animals of our 
country, true to nature, an object lesson of great 
interest to old and young; also a very instructive 
photo-engraving of all the valuable furskinsof our 
country. Sizes,each 9x11, fully explained. Both sent 
postpaid for ten cents (stamps or silver at our risk). 


can furnish you with the Cnorc- 

logue. Telegraph orders for funerals promptly filled. 

LITHO-ENGRAVED IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS, 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Address plainly: 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Sent free to -_purchasers of our Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide, 4s page s illustrate .d, oth bound, 50c. 
postpaid: also free to those who shi p us hides, furs, 
pelts and wool Pictures or Guides half-price to 
agents who willsell them. (Thousands can be sold.) 
Market reports and 
hides and furs, free to all 


P. S.- 


other valuable information on | 
| 


St. Paul, Minn. 





ITA TTIADT 
Macaroni and Vermicelli Go. 


Manufacturers 





Macaroni, 


Spaghetti, 


158 West Third St., 


CHRIST. HANSEN, 
Wholesale "LOLS, 


and Retail 


Dale Street, Cor. Como Ave., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
The Largest Supply of Cut Flowers in the Northwest. 
Great Variety of Choice, Rare Roses. 
PRESENT RETAIL PRICES: 

Roses, per dozen 
CaPrmatiOns........cccccscccce coccccccesccsesoes ceccceve 
Violets, per bunch of 50 
Smilax, per string 
Asparagus Vine, per String............+++..ceeeeeeees Li 00 
2 Floral Designs filled on short notice. 
Mail orders attended to promptly. 


Works: 
ST. PAUL, MINN, | 





Universal Machine Works. 


P. P. BARTHOL, Proprietor. 


Manufacturer of 


| Pulleys, Hangers, Collars, Couplings, 


Emery Stands, Punching Machinery, 
Saw Arbors, Buffing Machinery,Tools, & 


Elevator, Engine and Pump Repairing. 
First-class Blacksmithing. 


5 282 & 284 E. 6th B8t., $ 
Corner Rosabel, St. Paul, Minn. 





Telephone 927. 


Francis F. MCIVER, President. 


Jouw 8S. Princz, Vice-Pres. Savings Bank of St. Paul, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


| AMBROSE TIGHE, Counsel. 


HOWARD WHEELER, 
RENVILLE CHINNOOCK, { 


‘American Adjustment Co., 


LAW-COLLECTIONS-ADJUSTMENTS, 


Attorneys. 


409, 410, 411, 412 Manhattan Building, 
ST. PAUL, ~ - - MINN. 


Collections Made in all parts of the United States. 
DEPOSITIONS TAKEN. 
Upon request, will send attorneys to any part of the 


| Northwest to secure and adjust claims. 





Your Children cured of Bede 
wetting. Sarople free. 
r. F. E.MAY, Bloomington,UL 
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IMIALIN DDOB A. 


Population 200,000. Number of Farmers, 25,000. 


2 Look up its advantages before going elsewhere. 





CROP OCF 189% AWD isss. 


AREA UNDER CROP YIELD 
1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 


WHEAT, - - - - 1,010,186 1,140,976 17,172,883 bus. 31,775,038 bus. 
OATS, - - - - - 413,686 489,658 11,907,854 “ 99,555,733“ 
BARLEY, - - - - 119,598 153,839 9,981,716 “ 5,648,036 “ 
es  S - 30,500 82,668 366,000 “ 1,981,354 “ 


Over 10,000,000 acres in Manitoba that have never been cultivated. 
Price of land from $2.50 to $6.00 per acre—on easy terms. 


Settlers coming to MANITOBA should always DROP OFF AT WINNIPEG for a few days and secure 
reliable information about settlements, free homesteads and lands for sale from the heads of departments located in 
Winnipeg. For latest information and maps, all free, address 


THOMAS GREENWAY, 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration, Winnipeg, Man. 





rr The Finest Train in 
t vay i : the World. 





i Dr. W. S. Williams, now professor of veterin- 
Wi ary medicine at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., who recently removed with his family 
from Bozeman, Montana, traveled via ‘‘THE 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE,” St. Paul to Chica- 
go, and writes: ‘‘We found the ‘North-Western 
Limited’ all that it is advertised; the sleeping 
cars superb and the dining car service all that 
hy \ could be desired.” 

\ WF it My AN The “New North-Western Limited,” from the 
i a nh ’ K mammoth engine, patterned after the famous 
“999,” to the last car in the train, is brand new, 
and represents the latest and best ideas for abso- 
lute comfort and luxury while traveling. 

Besides the splendid buffet smoking library 
coach, which is really aclub room ou wheels, 
there is a private compartment sleeping car, 
which is just the thing for ladies, families and 
those who desire privacy; luxuriously appointed 
standard sleeping cars, and the most comfortable 
day coaches ever offered to the traveling public. 
The “New North-Western Limited,” via the For LOW RATES and other information, address 
Merth- Western Léns, leaves Minacagelis every A. B. CUTTS, Generai Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


’ ‘ | 
Dh we, x 


i night 7:30, St. Paul 8:10, for Milwaukee and MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








OY TT sy26) bg) Ss P46) P 4G) P AD 1G. Chicago; and leaves Chicago 6:30 every night for 
: | St. Paul and Minneapolis. 








ARE YOU SINGLE si.*%! 2's". canny re SUGAR 26 Ib. 223 eaccceie cree ncesieeae 
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ay tie gee cae ae witta sone t¥é3 Dr ISAACTOMPSON EYE WATER to Nontuwest MagaziNa renders, 

“MeDON Department B15, Eureka Bull Chicago, Lil, 8. Jounson & Co., 221 F 








Cut this one and send 2c. stamp for oy tows 
th Ave., Chicago. 
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SCHUNEMAN & EVANS, 
St. Paul’s Greatest Store, 


Sixth and Wabasha Sts., - - St. Paul, Minn. 


s — — — 


| i) This store is vastly larger than 
any other store in St. Paul—em- 
ploys more people, sells more 
goods, covers more selling space 
and handles more different kinds 


statements of fact are what we 
prefer. The store is an open 
bcok, and what you see with 
your own eyes youre sure to 
believe. Such room and light, such stocks and facilities are way be- 
yond the expectations of those who haven't been to see, and the spe- 
cial attractions are more numerous than at any time in the past. As 
the store stands today, it is thoroughly up-to-date, with nothing over- 
looked that can add in any way tothe comfort and convenience of 
shoppers. The range of stocks includes everything that sells well 
together for every use and taste. Every possible courtesy is extended 
to visitors, and every possible safeguard surrounds business here. 
The special points of interest just now are where new goods and 


novelties are on dress parade. 

We pride ourselves on being the QUICKEST MAIL ORDER HOUSE in the North- 
west. Orders shipped the same day as received. Particular attention given to the 
selection of goods. You always get the benefit of SpecIAL SALE PRICEs. 


VTP) Our new Catalogues for spring and summer, 1897, are nowin the 
J printer’s hands, and in order to get one you must send in your 
* request without delay. They will be larger than ever, containing 


over 250 large pages, with prices of almost every variety of merchandise. Send &c. in 
stamps to pay postage; no charge for the Catalogue itself. 


SCHUNEMAN & EVANS, 


Sixth and Wabasha Streets, ~ - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for Butterick’s Patterns and Publications. 
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We might talk of ‘‘supremacy” > 
and speak ofthis business as a } 
“remarkable triumph,” but simple i > 
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BE YOUR OWN DOCTOR. 





OOP Gun OOOO LO LOO LEED. 


Get a_ case of 
Home Specific 
Remedies, put u 
ai by eminont physi- 
cians. They pre- 
serve bealth and 
prevent ‘ 
visits. Oftentimes 
a few doses of med- 
icine will prevent 
Size 8x4x1 inch. a long continued 
illness. Families who have these remedies find 
they pay for themselves a hundred times in the 
amount saved in doctor's bills. A case contains 
600 doses of 12 selected formulas without mercu- 
ry or opiates. Price $3.00 with book giving 

Address 
Madison St., Chicago. 










HOME 
SPECIFIC 
REMEDIES 











symptoms and treatment. 
Home Medical Ass'n, 215 


No. 3. Diarrhea, looseness of the bowels. It is com- 
posed of four pure vegetable extracts, and is to be 
used in Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus. Dysen- 
tery. Flux and diarrhoeas ofall characters. Dose. one 
for an adult, and one-fourth to one-half for children. | 
They can be given whole or powdered. 

Dr. S., Illinois, writes: In the diarrhcas of children, 
due to fermentation and decomposition of food in the 
intestinal tract, I have found that your No.3 Remedy | 
is a positive specific; I have also used it with great | 
success in Cholera Infantum. It certainly is one of | 


the best remedies that I have ever used in these cases. 





‘97 BICYCLES. 


Send for Catalogues, 
Craw fords $50 


The best Medium-price line in America. 


$80 CGrilt-Hdge $80 


High Grade. Moderate Price. 


$100 Napoleon and Josephine $100 


Royal Blue, High Art Wheels. 


$50 


We offer a carefully selected, reliable and represent- 
ative line and one which commends itself to out of town 
buyers. We will send any bicycle on approval, C.O. D., 
with privilege of of inspection. upon receipt of enough 
a pey express, which may be deducted from purchase 
price. 

Write us for anything in our line; when in St. Paul, 
visit us. 


A.D. SMITH CYCLE HOUSE, 
372-374 St. Peter Steet, - _ ST. PAUL, MINN. 





IN LEWISTON “HAPPY VALLEY” 


THERE ARE 


No Cyclones, 
No Blizzards, 
No Tornadoes, 
No Gales, 
No Heavy Winds, 
No Severe Thunder Storms, 
No Sunstrokes, 
No Long Winters, 
No Cold Winters, 
No Rainy Winters, 

No Fogs, 

No Pulmonary Diseases, 

No Crop Failures under irrigation. 
Come, investigate, prove it for yourself. 
Here all these things are Free. 

Can you buy them anywhere at any price ? 


* * * 2 * + 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR 





Flouring Mills, 
Lumber Mills, 
Creameries, 
Cheese Factories, 
Woolen Mills, 
Canneries, 
Warehouses, 
Small manufactories, 
Stores of all kinds, 
Poultry Breeding, 
Honey Production, 
Dairying, 
Winter Feeding of Stock in Warm Valleys, 
And always 


Fruits, Fruits, 


Fruits, Fruits, 

Fruits, Fruits, 
| LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 


‘Arcadia Fruit Orchard Colony 


| 

| Join the Arcadia Fruit Orchard 
| Colony. Five, ten, twenty and forty- 
_acre fruit farms on monthly payments. 


Building lot in Arcadia donated to 
purchasers of orchard tracts. 
Long Summers, Mild Winters, 


Write for illustrated pamphlet. 
T. T. DANILSON, 
Arcadia, Malheur Oo., Oregon. 





Every Advantage. 





Come to the Pamous 
POTLATCH COUNTRY 
and Get a Home 


where you have a delightful climate and rich soil 
that needs no irrigation; where all kinds of fruit 
thrive; where you get forty bushels of wheat tothe 
acre, and where you have towns, churches, schools and 
railroads. I have a farge list of fruit, wheat, dairy, 
and stock farms for sale, forty to 600-acres in size and 
$5 to $30 per acre. Settlers located on the recently 
opened Nez Perce Reservation. Write for information. 


M. C. NORMOYLE, 
Kendrick, Idaho. 





Fine 
Cranberry Marsh-Land 
Within Seven Miles of Seattle. 
$50 per acre. 

Correspond with —_ 


E. I. DENNY, ; 
| 512 Queen Anrfe Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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| CAMPING IN f 
THE ROCKIES. 


BY MRS. 8S. M. EMERY. 


_ Soe A 
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Taking the length and breadth of Montana, 
there can be found no trout stream that is more 
beautiful than Birch Creek as it comes tum- 
bling tumultuously over the rocks and boulders 
from its home in the Rockies. It is cold as the 


snow crystals from which it is formed—crystals | 


that are melted by the fervid rays of the mid- 
summer’s sun and garnered up by the thirteen 
lakes that lie, like natural reservoirs, on the 
side of Mt. Edith, which looms heavenward 
13,000 feet, and is the highest peak of the Big 
Belts. 

From these lakes Birch Creek comes brawling 
down through canyon, gorge and gulch for 
twenty miles or more, with varying depth and 
width. Babbling over pebbly shallows or swirl- 
ing around impeding rocks, it undermines 
giant pines and balsams—which, in falling, 
often bridge the stream, now grown silent for 
a moment, as it half-pauses to create deep, dark 
pools in those excavations made by the uprooted 
trees. In the clear, shaded depths of these 
Same pools may be seen beautifully tinted 
mountain trout, lazily floating or gracefully 
rising in pursuit of grasshopper or fly. Again 
his speckled olive-back and peachblow sides 
shimmer through the water, like an animated 
sea-shell, as he sports at the foot of some min- 
iature fall or noisy rapid. 

Some three or four miles from its source, 
Birch Creek divides into three courses, which 
cut their way into as many different gulches. 
The sides of the mountains that form these 
ravines are densely timbered from base to sum- 
mit with immense pine,spruce and balsam-trees. 
From the huge bodies of the latter, balm drips 
from every pore; while the circles, to be counted 
on occasional stumps, speak silently of centur- 
ies of growth. Beneath these forest monarchs, 
and extending to the water’s edge, grow a per- 
fect tangle of berry-bearing shrubs and plants— 
wild cherry and service-berries; wine-colored 
gooseberries and red raspberries; black, red and 
yellow currants; while, higher up, the broad 
leaves of the thimbleberry and the deep indigo 
of mountain huckleberries lend rich contrast 
to the cut-leafed dwarf-maples, which lie like 
splotches of gold against the somber evergreens. 








Here and there, where mountain fires have 
swept or trees have been torn from their moor- 
ings by the fury of the elements, acres of slen- 
der saplings grow, straight as the mast ofa 
ship and forming what are known as pole-yards, 
from which fencing for the farmer and lodge- 
poles for the red man are furnished. Not in- 
frequently do tall shrubs and small trees, from 
which every leaf and tender twig have been 
browsed, betoken the near presence of elk. A 
little farther on, the herbage, flattened into an 
oval, shows where the animal had slept. In 
moist places, tracks of bear and mountain lion 
indent the earth. 

Everywhere is seen the work of the beaver, 
by dams and freshly-cut trees. From dense 








THE CAMP ON BIRCH CREEK. 


**Here, 9,000 ft. above the sea, we caught the hungry mountain 
trout—which we ate by the light of a pitch-pine fire.” 


thickets come the musical whirr of partridges; 
while, swinging aloft on wind-rocked boughs, 
were rich-plumaged jays and the Lewis and 
Clarke crows, fearlessly claiming a part of one’s 
lunch. 

And now to explain how we came to find this 
sportsman’s elysium, buried so deep in the 
heart of the Rockies as to be almost unknown 
to man. 





Three weary mortals, sick of brick and mor- 
tar, heat and dust, had determined to find 
health and pleasure by spending a summer in 
the open air and ina wagon-box. Lured by 
tales of big game to be found among the mount- 
ains of Montana, where the sky was always 
cloudless and the air a very life’s elixir, sun 
distilled, we turned our faces toward the land 
of promise, leaving St. Paul, via the grand old 
Northern Pacific, for Helena, where we out- 
fitted. 

Our outfit consisted of a mountain wagon, 
drawn by two strong horses; a sure-footed 
saddle-horse, ‘‘Bummer” by name; a 10x14 tent, 
folding camp-stove, Dutch oven, provisions, 
lantern, arms, ammunition, fishing-tackle, and 
plenty of warm bedding. ‘‘Tie,’’ our hunting- 
dog, accompanied us from St. Paul; while ‘‘Jo,”’ 
the driver, was obtained easily and at reason- 
able rates. 

Jo’s description of Goleondian mines, where 
sparkling gems might be gathered from the 
sands, determined us to first visit Sapphire 
Bar, lying some fourteen miles from Helena; 
and there we remained one night, without un- 
packing, accepting the kind hospitality of a 
ranchman. We found that existing iron-clad 
regulations would prevent us from filling our 
pockets with sapphires, but we discovered a 
diamond in the rough in the person of old Ben 
B——, whose words of wisdom shaped our sub- 
sequent course. Ben was one of the ‘“‘forty- 
niners,’’ and authority upon everything per- 
taining to camp life. He was old and shrunken 
and little, and he had a wooden foot that 
seemed to be his joy and pride. He expatiated 
upon its merits, and showed us how he kept it 
on. He “had been chawed by a grizzly, an hed 
ter hev his foot ampurtated.’’ When he talked 
he screwed up his face, half-closed one eye, and 
gesticulated with his entire body. In answer 
to our multitudinous questions, he said: ‘‘Don’t 
I know a good campin’-place? Lor’! I reckon I 
do—with huntin’ an’ fishin’, an’ forage fer yer 
horses, too, an’ scenery till yer can’t rest! Don’t 
I know what scenery is? Lor’! I sh’u’d reckon 
I do—way up! Heven’t I slep’ menny a night 
under the sky, with the stars a shinin’ like 
nuggets of gold in blue skim-milk, an’ the 
mountains pokin’ their heads right into heay- 
en’s front door, without a-waiting to knock? 
Heven’t I slep’ with bear a-nosin’ around the 
grub-box and mountain lions screechin’ like a 
woman with the toothache? 

“Yer ain’t afeared of sich, I reckon; fer yer 
mighty liable to run agin ’em most any time, 
up Birch Creek, an’ thar’s the place-yer- want 
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ter go. Easy, straight road, too. Twenty-five 
miles, an’ yer at Hell’s Gate an’ the avalanche; 
an’ there ain’t nothin’ outside ner inside Mon- 
tana thet can beat Hell’s Gate fer rock scener- 
ies! But ‘tain’t no campin’-place; it’s too all 
rip-roarin’ fer thet. 
some thing was on a tear when they split an’ 
wrenched an’ twisted the rocks to make them 
canyons!”’ 

Right at the mouth of the avalanche is 
Stafford’s place, the biggest fruit-farm in the 
Missouri Valley. Hundreds of bushels of cur- 
rants are raised there every year. Twenty-five 
miles farther on is Pickering’s home, the finest 
fruit-farm in the Missouri Valley, and right at 
the base of the Big Belt foothills. 

‘*Every mother’s son of ’em,’’ Ben said, ‘‘called 
Pickering a fool when he began to set out apples 
and plums; but, Lor’! he wa’n’t no fool, Pick- 
ering wa’n’t. Yer orter see his orchard now! 
Everybody camps at Pickerings. Got a big 
heart, Pickering hes. Tuck keer of me fer 
weeks, after the bear scraped up my acquaint- 
ance without introducin’ hisself. 

“After yer leave Pickerings, yer want ter 
keep straight on up the road—good grade, but 
steep—over the Duck Creek Divide. Yer wo- 
man, thar, *ll most likely want ter walk up the 
grade; fer if yer should go over, ther ain’t no 
half-way house till yer reach the bottom! 

‘‘When yer git ter the top of the divide, fol- 
low the road to the right till yer strike Birch 
Creek, an’ thar ye are; an’, my word fer it, yer 
won’t ever be sorry—an’ my word is ez good ez 
my bond, eny day!”’ 

All these directions were followed. Westopped 
at Hell’s Gate and the avalanche, and found 
them to be grand indeed; but, as Ben had said, 
there was no camping-place. The sixth of 
August we left the fertile Missouri Valley and 
camped under the pines on top of the Duck 
Creek Divide; and you may be sure that the 
‘‘woman’”’ followed Ben's advice and walked 
up the grade—gathering brilliant flowers that 
bloomed in close proximity to deep snow-banks, 
and hurrying on at sound of the distant cry of 
a cowardly coyote. 

In the morning we continued our journey 
over long, undulating, flower-strewn hills that 
were varied with stretches where rocks were 
considerably thicker than posies, and where we 
were forced to cling to the wagon-seat with 
‘tooth and nail.”’ 

Late in the afternoon we struck Birch Creek. 
Here we camped—nine thousand feet above the 
sea! We had fresh-caught trout for supper, 
too, which we ate by the light of a pitch-pine 
fire. Day after day we hunted and fished and 
photographed; and with every draught of the 
pure, soft water and glorious air, we felt new 
life and health stealing into our veins. We ex- 
plored the canyons and we climbed the mount- 
ains, finding new interest every day. 

One morning an event occurred which might 
have cost us dear. Following an old pole-track 
up the stream, we arrived at a point where 
several trees had fallen and lodged together. 
About them a tangle of shrubs and vines had 
grown, forming a dark and almost impenetrable 
arch. Several game-trails led intoit. Before 
one of the openings Tie paused, with a growl 
and a deep bark. We also paused, and began 
warily to examine the lair, expecting a bob-cat, 
at least. Encouraged by our presence the dog, 
with every hair erect and bristling, penetrated 
a little farther; then, with a howl of agony, he 
backed rapidly out, the roof of his mouth, 
tongue and lips full of porcupine quills! Bang! 


went Dick’sgun, killing an immense porcupine. 
Quick as thought, however, his gun was thrown 
aside and he bestrode the dog, which was yelp- 
ing with pain, and, in spite of its struggles, 
wrenched open its jaws and held them firmly 


| until the captain had plucked out fifty or more 


I tell yer some one or | 





| footed, reliable, and quiet. 





of the sharp, barbed quills. The blood spurted as 
each quill was withdrawn, but the dog, seem- 
ing to understand, soon ceased its struggles, 
and Dick’s prompt action saved a valuable 
animal from a lingering and painful deata. 

It might have been a week later that we 
started for a deep fishing-pool about a mile 
up-stream, where we were always sure of find- 
ing the speckled beauties. Dick was in advance 
with the captain; I followed, leading ‘‘Bum- 
mer,’’ our only saddle-horse, voted at all times 
to the woman of the party. Jo, the driver, 
brought up the rear. Jo thought fishing ‘‘poor 
enough sport,’’ fit only for ‘‘tenderfeet and 
women;”’ still, he went on our fishing expedi- 
tions ‘‘jest fer company’s sake and to sort er 
take keer of us.”” Bummer had proved himself 
perfectly invaluable. He was a pet with us all, 
and had a little history of his own. We had 
bought him of a Mr. Judd, who said the horse 
had formerly belonged to a traveling show—a 
sort of ‘‘Cheap John” affair comprising a wild 
man from Borneo, a pair of dancing bears and 
several trick horses. Bummer, becoming seri- 
ously disabled, had been left in Mr. Judd’s 
pasture, presumably to die; but, recovering in- 
stead, he adopted his new master and moved 
sedately on, showing no sign of having ever be- 
longed to a circus-ring. We found him sure- 
He was not at all 
beautiful, and, except that he was a regular 
camp robber, he would have attracted no more 
attention than any other horse, had it not been 
for his history. 

We had just reached the covert where the 
porcupine had been killed, when Tie began to 
growl in an ominous manner and pressed close 
to Dick and the captain in evident fear. 

‘*Tie has learned his lesson well,’”’ said Dick, 
at the same time stooping to examine the lair. 
To our consternation, out bolted a half-grown 
black bear! Fortunately for us, it was not a 
silvertip. Taken unawares in his stooping 
position, Dick was overturned. For a moment 
the brute paused, with eyes gleaming viciously, 
as if undecided which one to tackle. At this 
juncture, Bummer, who had not evinced the 
slightest fear, and evidently thinking himself 
back in the circus-ring, gave an excited snort 
and squeal, and, jerking the bridle from my 
nerveless hand, wheeled and poured such a 
broadside of kicks into the bear that, in sheer 
astonishment, the surprised animal ignomini- 
ously bolted and disappeared in the thick un- 
derbrush before any of our equally surprised 
party had sufficiently recovered his wits to send 
a bullet after it, even if we had so desired. In 
fact, we all declared that we were not hunting 
bears, not just then, at least. 

But where was Jo, the mighty Nimrod—the 
famous slayer of bear and elk? He, too, had 
disappeared, but evidently not on bruin’s trail. 
Thrown into a perfect panic by the unexpected 
appearance of the bear, he had sought the near- 
est tree, where we found him, sitting at its 
base, wildly clinging to the trunk with both 
arms and legs, under the fallacious impression 
that he had climbed safely into its protecting 
branches! 

“T won’t come down! I won’t come down an 
inch!”’ he kept reiterating in a trembling voice. 

It took some time to convince the badly 
rattled man that he was on terra firma instead 
of swinging from a bough. The woods rang 
with laughter as we helped him to his feet. 
Even ‘‘the woman,’’ who had been fairly par- 
alyzed with fear, joined in the merriment as 
she looked at the crestfallen hunter. At her 
earnest solicitations the camp was moved, next 
morning, a little farther down the stream, 
where a small, but noisy sawmill, playing havoc 
among the pines, kept all dangerous intruders 








at a distance, without disturbing the partridges 
and fish. We remained among the Big Belts 
until light snows had fallen and the nights 
were too cold for the feminine member of the 
party—‘‘the very best time for hunting,’’ as my 
husband said. It was with the greatest re- 
luctance that we turned our faces homeward, 
well repaid by renewed health and vigor. 
Though no elk’s-head with branching antlers, 
such as we had fondly dreamed of, could be 
carried as a trophy to our distant home, it was 
voted that our outing had been a complete suc- 
cess, and that it would be better for thousands 
of other mortals if they would indulge in simi- 
lar recreation at frequent intervals. 


* 


A PICTURE FROM IDAHO. 








A recent issue of the Lewiston (Id.) Teller says: 

“The blessings of this fair valley have been 
exemplified beautifully this week. The snow 
of winter has overspread the encircling hills 
like a shroud, while the valley, with its wind- 
ing rivers and green fields, gardens and mead- 
ows, has glistened in the sunlight, glowed in 
the life and warmth of spring and smiled in a 
tender growth of verdure and fragrant wild 
flowers. We have looked upon a real winter 
scene. In the enjoyment of our natural bless- 
ings, we think of the great suffering world in 
the harsh embrace of winter out and beyond 
the walls of Lewiston Valley. We are like 
fortune’s favorites in some squalid land of 
wide-spread distress, who, with all the com- 
forts of glowing fires, food and raiment inside 
the walls, look through the windows of a palace 
upon the shivering people that suffer outside.’’ 





* 


‘“"ATLL DO.”’ 





I uster be a fiddler—yes, I fiddled night ’n’ day, 

An’ the neighbors said, fer dances, couldn't beat my 
style o’ play; 

But my dad ’e must a-suffered when I'd tackle some 
new strain, 

Cuz he’d tremble ‘ith emotion, ’n’'is face ’ud pale ‘ith 
pain, 

An’ ‘e’d yell like gosh-a’-mi'ty: “Say! Hol’ on, son! 
Ain't yer through? 

Moly hozes! What's a-gittin’ inter you— 

With yer tarnal ‘up-ti-deedle?’ ’At’ll do!” 


Folks 'ud “raise” some new log cabin on some spark- 
lin’ winter day, 

Then, o’ course,—ol’ North Star custom,—arter dark 
‘ud come ther play; 

An’ the neighbors’ lads ’n’ lasses, who’d got up the 
“raisin’ bee,” 

‘Lowed they'd “settle floors” ith dancin’'—music all- 
‘ays left to me; 

So I'd wink at my ol’ daddy, ’n’, sez ’e, a-lookin’ blue, 

““Mo-ly hozes! but they’ve got it in fer you. 

Guess yer “‘up-ti-deedle-eedle has ter do!” 


On ‘is death-bed, dad ‘e tol’ me uv when he’s a reckless 
boy— 

How ‘is fiddle an' ‘is fish-pole wuz’is double holt on 
joy; 

“But,” sez ’e, “there ain'ter fiddler wot ain't lazy eza 
pig. 

An’ the bes’ thing now ‘at you kin do, is jes’ git in 

an’ dig! 

You is young, 'n’, I guess likely, yuh kin fight yer own 
way through, 

An’ yuh'll prob’ly keep the savin's thet I ve bundled 
up fer you; 

But yer ‘tweedle-deedle-eedle’ never’ll do!” 


I have tender recollections of the good old days gone 
by, 

When I uster play a fiddle fer the country girls, so 
shy, 

But there’s dearer thoughts come o’er me, an’ I don’t 
much mind the tears, 

When my mind goes ruminatin’ mongst the tomb- 
stones of the years; 

*N’ my ears jes’ thrill 'n’ tinkle 'ith a far-away“—Hal- 
loo!” 

Mo-ly hozes! What's a-gittin’ inter you? 

Hang yer ‘up-ti-deedle-eedle;'—’at ll do!” 


FRANK CARLETON TECK. 
New Whatcom, Wash. 
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CAMAS PRAIRIE IN | 
? NORTHERN IDAHO. 


BY JOHN A. HANSON, 
iy i 
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Of all the agricultural tracts of land in the 
State of Idaho, Camas Prairie is perhaps the 
largest. Twenty miles in width by thirty in 
length, it comprises nearly all the rich table- 
lands which lie between the Salmon and the 
Clearwater rivers. The Nez Perce Reservation, 
now open to settlement, and a general descrip- 
tion of which was given in the January number 
of THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, contains no 
other section that surpasses, either in wealth 
of natural resources or present advantages, this 
favored Camas Prairie district. The soilisa 
black loam with a clay subsoil. Native bunch- 
grass grows upon it which yields a fair crop of 
hay. All this great prairie, however, which 
in years past was the rendezvous of stockmen 
and their vast herds of horses and cattle, is 
now taken up, or soon will be occupied, by 
settlers. 

The principal crops are wheat, oats, barley 
and flax. In 1896 wheat yielded thirty to forty 
and even fifty bushels per acre. Barley pro- 
duces sixty to 100 bushels per acre, and oats do 
equally well. Much of the land of this prairie 
has never been cultivated, but it isall identical 
with the lands of Cold Spring Prairie and of 
the famous Palouse and Potlatch countries—of 
which, in fact, the entire Nez Perce Reserva- 
tion is but a continuance. The production of 
grain increases yearly, timothy and other 
grasses yield adequate supplies of hay and pas- 





turage, and fruits are already being cultivated 
successfully and profitably. 

Perhaps the most interesting period of human 
activity in the Camas Prairie Country is that 
known as the threshing season. In 1896 the 
entire grain product of this great section, ex- 
cept that which was fed to stock, was threshed 
in various ways by the fourteen threshing- 
machines which constitute part and parcel of 
the district’s agricultural equipments. Thir- 
teen of these machines are operated by horse- 
power—the one lone steam-thresher being a 
decided novelty. It takes twenty-eight horses 
and almost as many men torun one of these 
great combined threshing and heading outfits. 
The steam-thresher, and some of the best horse- 
power machines, will thresh 2,000 bushels of 
grain per day; while the modern header, pushed 
by four of Camas Prairie’s strongest horses, 
will harvest twenty-five to thirty acres daily. 
Wagons are driven alongside of the reaper, and 
the heads of grain fall into it and are carried to 
the thresher and converted into clear grain 
without delay. The immense yields of different 
cereals would not be in the least surprising to 
anyone who could look upon the harvest-fields. 
The soil is so productive that big stands and 
well developed heads and grains follow as a 
matter of course. Some of these fields would 
indeed fill an Eastern farmer with astonish- 
ment could he but leave his stony, worn-out 
soil and take even a bird’s-eye view of the 
golden harvest-fields of Camas Prairie. 

A well-watered section, with a climate that 
is much warmer than that of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley and where the winters are short 
and the snowfall light and infrequent, agri- 
culture and horticulture thrive side by side and 
make it a peculiarly attractive country to en- 
terprising and intelligent settlers. Lewiston 





and other towns constitute good markets, and 
the Northern Pacifle Railway affords excellent 
transportation facilities to all who may wish 
to make homes and acquire independence in 
this new land of prosperity. 

* 


MINNESOTA’S WHITE PINE. 


While the white pine of Minnesota cannot be 
compared in size and majestic height with the 
redwood of California, says a correspondent of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press, still, in the primeval 
forest it isa lofty and magnificent tree. Only 
those who have seen the symmetrical and tow- 
ering form of the white pine in its original 
woods, centuries old, and felt the solemn still- 
ness therein, or heard the characteristic mur- 
mur, like that of the sea, can have any concep- 
tion of the impressive grandeur of such a forest. 
The finer and more accessible bodies of white 
pine in Minnesota have been cut; but it is not 
too late to secure a splendid tract for a perma- 
nent reservation. The grant which Congress 
made to the State at Itasca Lake is mostly 
Norway pine, which has no comparison in 
beauty with the white pine; and it may be ad- 
visable for the present Legislature to memorial- 
ize Congress to grant to the State, for a per- 
manent park, a tract equal at least to a town- 
ship, containing a suitable body of primeval 
white pine, out of any land it now holds or may 
in the future secure through negotiations with 
some of the Indian tribes. 

* 

Traveling in the Turtle Mountain Country 
in North Dakota, is thus described by the Rolla 
Star: ‘A. A. Taylor started for Bottineau yes- 
terday with a sleigh-load of traveling men. 
His rig is covered, contains an oil-stove, has 
upholstered seats and is drawn by four horses.’’ 














HARVEST SCENES ON CAMAS PRAIRIE. 


1. Threshing by horse-power and from header-wagons direct from the grain-fields on the Maxey ranch, near Grangeville, [daho. 2. Said to be the best header and 


header-wagon outfit on Camas Prairie, and operated on the Schmadeka ranch, near Grangeville. 
4. Combined header and thresher in operation on the Bentley ranch, near Salmon River, fifteen miles west of Grangeville. 


Grangeville. 


3. Threshing from stacks on F. B. Morrow's ranch, four miles from 
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THE SAGE-BRUSH LAND. 


There's a land where colors countless 
Merge in banks of crusted clay; 

Hills. like rainbows, in the distance; 
Canyons, winding far away. 

And the sage-brush climbs and clusters 
"Mid the blending colors gay, 
Where the coyote leaps away, 
And the prairie-dogs do play. 


It may be a little barren, 
But, I fancy, long ago,— 

When the wealth of precious metals 
Were deposited below,— 

That the fairies planted sage-brush, 
Like divining-rod to grow, 
So that ev'ry one should know 
Countless treasures lie below. 

Winona, Minn. WiLLIAM HENRY NBALON. 





Western Railway Charity. 


There was brought to our attention recently | 
a case which goes far to disprove the popular | 
calumny to the effect that railroad corporations | 


are ‘‘soulless.’’ A farmer living inthe Yakima 
Valley, this State, found it necessary to go to 
Chicago to havea surgical operation performed. 
He was very poor and could not pay fare, nor 
had he any property upon which to raise a dol- 
lar. His friends in Chicago succeeded in mak- 
ing arrangements for him at the hospital, but 
they could not bear the additional expense of 
his long journey across the continent. He 
presented these facts to the head office of the 
Northern Pacific Railway at St. Paul. The 
application for a pass was forwarded to the 
Tacoma office, and from thence to the agent of 
the local station in the Yakima Valley. The 
agent investigated the case, reported favorably, 
and the officials at St. Paul promptly forwarded 
the pass, together with a friendly letter to the 
unfortunate ranchman. 

Now, this Yakima farmer is poor and ob- 
scure. He is not a member of the Legislature, 
nor is he on intimate terms with any member 
of the Legislature. He is not, nor is he likely 
to become, an important patron of the freight 
department of the road. Theissuanceof a pass 
to him could not be expected to add to the 
wealth or power of the Northern Pacific cor- 
poration, and the motive cannot be ascribed to 
any other influence than the natural impulse 


of a gentleman of the real sort. There may be | 
‘“‘soulless” corporations, but the Northern Pa- 
cific is not one of them. Naturally, the farmer | 
was grateful, and, being grateful, he chanced | 


to converse upon the subject with a newspaper 


representative. No doubt there are many sim- | 


ilar cases which have never seen the light of 


publicity. We should like the members of our 


Populist Legislature to read this little narra- 
tive, which is strictly true in every particular. 
Spokane ( Wash.) Outburst. 


The Luck of Tommy Cruse. 
‘“‘When I first met Tommy Cruse,’’ says a 
contributor to an Eastern periodical, ‘“‘his only 
asset was in serious danger, for his five under- 


fed and underbred ponies were about to be | 
seized for overdue taxes. I could not help | 


Tommy with money, but I tried to with advice. 
‘* ‘Strike old Sam Ashby for a couple of hun- 


dred,’ I suggested. Sam Ashby was one of the | 


rich men of Helena, Mont., at that period, and 
ran a small savings bank. 
‘Tommy ‘tried old Sam Ashby.’ All he got, 


| 
| however, was some pretty free talk, in which 
| the banker assured Tommy Cruse that he would 
rather throw paper money into the house of his 
satanic majesty than loan it tosucha drunken, 
| shiftless fellow. 
| ‘“Oruse got his money, however, and three 
| weeks later he located the great Drum Lum- 
mon gold mine. He knew that he had a big 
| thing, but, somehow, he could make nobody 
| else believe in his mine. Nevertheless, he 
worked at it for years, living at times a dog’s 
| life. 
“Onee, while talking to a friend of mine, he 

fell forward unconscious; he had not eaten a 
| mouthful of food for thirty-six hours; and yet, 
| with a dogged persistency, he had worked on 

till he fell in his tracks. At last his day came. 
He opened up a big vein and had a million dol- 
lars to his credit in a good, safe bank. Hard 
times over, he decided to pose as a ‘solid citi- 
zen,’ So he opened a savings bank in Helena. 

“One of the first men to apply to Tommy 
Cruse, banker, for a small loan, was old Sam 
Ashby, now less prosperous. Thencame to the 
old prospector the happiest moment of his life, 
one that wiped out all memory of starvation 
and privation. For Tommy Cruse, showing his 
| would-be customer to the door, assured that 
customer, in language too emphatic and graphic 
for English ears, that he would sooner throw 
paper money into the house of his satanic ma- 
| jesty than loan it to such a drunken, shiftless 
fellow as Sam Ashby. 

‘“One day Cruse invited the whole of Montana 
to his wedding; and the whole of Montana 
came. Tommy had arranged for open-house 
and free drinks with every saloon in Helena; 
consequently, the night Tommy got married 
the whole male population got drunk, and it 
took a week to sober the population into work- 
ing condition.”’ 


The Wolf and the Cowboy. 


A correspondent who writes from Chamber- 
lain, S. D., says that the ranchmen in the west- 
ern part of the State, as well as those near 
Pierre, will make strenuous efforts to have a 
State bounty placed upon wolf-scalps. There is 
a small bounty at present, but as the payment 
is optional with the various counties, and the 
principal breeding-places of the wolves are in 
the unorganized counties and in remote parts 
of the Indian reservations, the present system 
is practically worthless. These wolves are the 
greatest drawbacks that South Dakota stock- 
men have to contend with, and are rapidly in- 
creasing in number. They appear to be poison 
proof, and are too wily for even the shrewd 
frontier trappers. One method of extermina- 
ting them, which has proved quite successful 
where their dens can be found, is to place burn- 
ing brimstone in the hole and quickly cover 
the entrance to render their escape impossible. 
| But, owing to the fact that most of the gray 
wolves rear their young in caves in the Bad 
| Lands and in other inaccessible places, but a 
small proportion of them can be killed in this 
manner. The most popular method of dispos- 
ing of them is hunting them with horses and 
hounds. Even if the horsemen fail to secure 
the wolf, the animal usually leaves a range 
| after having once been the object of a hard and 
determined chase. 

Occasionally the fun is not all on the cow- 
boy’s side. For instance, a few days ago John 
Denton, a Jackson County cowboy, discovered 
a wolf a few miles from camp and instantly put 
| spurs to his horse and set out in hot pursuit. 
It was nip and tuck between horse and wolf 
for half a mile or so; then the wolf crossed the 
South Fork of Bad River. at a point where the 
banks are high and steep and the creek bed 
deep and narrow. The wolf cleared the chasm 








at one gigantic bound. Denton’s horse at- 
tempted to follow. The bronco’s froat feet 
just grazed the opposite bank, and then horse 
and rider went crashing through the ice and 
disappeared from view in the cold, slimy waters 
beneath. Denton came to the top first, scram- 
bled out, and, after several futile attempts, suc- 
ceeded in getting his horse ashore. After 
emptying the ice-water out of his boots, he 
mounted his horse and rode ruefully back to 
camp. He swears that the wolf sat on its 
haunches at a safe distance and made faces at 
him as he rode away with his teeth chattering 
and icicles forming on the hem of his garments. 


Old-Time Courtesy in Oregon. 

There wasn’t any particular excitement:over 
the hanging of the man pointed out and 
arrested at Big Bend as the chap who stole a 
pack-mule from Colonel White’s camp, over on 
Fish River, says the Pendleton Eust Oregonian. 
One of White’s men, who was over after bacon, 
happened to meet the stranger and he went to 
Jim Redfern, president of the vigilance com- 
mittee, and said: 

‘Jim, is it a good day for a hanging?”’ 

‘*Wall, tolerably fa’r,’’ replied Jim. 

‘The kuss who stole our pack-mewl is down 
in the tin-front saloon.”’ 

“T see. And you want him hung?” 

“T don’t keer no great shakes about it myself, 
but I reckon the kurnel would be pleased.” 

“I’m willin’ to obleege Kurnel White, as he’s 
a good friend of mine; but do you think the 
critter down thar has any objeckshuns to bein’ 
hung?”’ 

**He don’t look like a man who’d kick about 
it. ’Pears more like a critter who’d be glad to 
be off the airth.”’ 

‘*Wall, we’ll take chances on him,”’ said Jim, 
and he went to his shanty and got a rope and 
asked eight or ten of the boys to go along. 
When the crowd reached the tin-front saloon, 
the stranger was just coming out. 

“Say, we want you,’’ remarked Redfern. 

‘“*‘What fur?” 

Goin’ to hang you!”’ 

‘Cause why?” 

“Fur stealin’ Kurnel White’s pack-mewl.”’ 

‘Wall, fire away!” 

He was escorted to a tree whereon a dozen 
more men had been duly hanged, and, lifted 
upon an empty whisky barrel, the noose was 
soon placed over his neck. 

‘‘Want to say anything?” asked Jim, as all 
was ready. 

‘Nothin’ ’tall.”’ 

‘*Then let ’er go!”’ 

An hour Jater, White’s man, who had started 
for home, returned to hunt up Mr. Redfern and 
say: 

“Look-a-yere, Jim, that feller didn’t steal 
our mewl.” 

‘*No?” 

‘No. They got the feller and the mewl over 
at Clay City, and hung him this mornin’. I 
thought this was the feller, but I must hev bin 
mistook.’’ 

“T see. Wall, he’s bin hung and buried, and 
we can’t help him any now. We'll jest let the 
next one off, to even up things. My compli- 
ments to the kurnel, and tell him I shall always 
stand ready to obleege him.” 


Found at Wounded Knee. 

Six years agu, four days after the battle of 
Wounded Knee Creek, in South Dakota, buried 
beneath the snows of the blizzard that set in 
after the battle, but wrapped in a blanket and 
lying on its dead mother’s breast, an Indian 
baby girl was found, half-starved, but still 
alive. On its head was a bead-work cap, with 
a little United States flag on each side, em- 
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proidered by the hand of the mother 
whom a United States bullet had sent 
to her long rest. The pathetic inci- 
dent touched the hearts of Colonel 
Colby and his wife deeply—the former 
of whom had participated in the 
charge at Wounded Knee—and they 
adopted the little ‘“‘Lost Bird,” as 
the Indian women had named her. 
The Sioux blood is said to be untam- 
able; but little Lost Bird is said to 
have developed into a model Sunday- 
school child and kindergarten stu- 
dent—impetuous and wilful, but af- 
fectionate and amenable to reason. 
Her further growth under civilized 
influences will be watched with a sin- 
cere desire that, in her case, the the- 
ory of “reversion to type’’ will find 
no support.— St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
Enjoying a Novelty. 

The illustration on this page is in- 
structive in showing how North Da- 
kota schoolma’ams take advantage of 
an opportunity to enjoy a genuine 
novelty. The big snow-storm of last 
Thanksgiving Day left similar monu- 
ments along many of the principal 
streets in Western Minnesota and 
North Dakota towns, but the ‘‘wheels 
of commerce” continued in opera- 
tion—on runners. Little inconvenience was 
caused by the drifts in the streets, and com- 
plaints were rarely heard. Then again, there 
was ever present the consoling thought that 
the crops of the coming season were almost an 
assured success. 


Fishing by Torchlight. 

Every evening, after dark, there can be seen 
bright torches gliding down the river with the 
current, casting their reflection on the dark 
and silent waters, now fast, now slow, and 
circling up-stream as they enter an eddy and 
then put out into the current again, moving 
down the river and out of sight around the 
bend. Indians are out spearing fish by torch- 
light, says the Sans Po-el correspondent of the 
Wilbur (Wash.) Register. Each canoe contains 
two Indians and a torch—the torch being fat 
pine splinters three feet in length and placed 
in the center of the canoe. At each endof the 
canoe stands a fisherman witha spear in his 
hand. The canoe is allowed to drift down the 
river—crosswise with the current and over shal- 
low bars in water from one to three feet deep. 
The fish, being attracted by the light, gather 
around the boat and float silently alongside. 
Dazed by the bright light, and seemingly 
asleep, they fall an easy prey to the fishermen’s 
spears. 


Montana Life in the Siaties. 

The ‘following graphic description of early 
days in Virginia City, Mont., is from the elo- 
quent pen of William H. Hunt, associate justice 
of the supreme court of Montana, and tells of 
those marvelous scenes of sin and wealth which 
drew the good and the bad from every quarter 
of the gold-thirsting world: 

“The cry of the faro dealer resounds from his 
tent-pitched den and mingles with the drunken 
laugh of some too happy fellow. Perhapsa shot 
is heard. But what of that?—’tis common 
every day. Knots of strangers of the day be- 
fore crowd to the favored corners to gaze with 
stealthy interest at those more strange than 
they. We see the dark, red corner store where 











STREET SCENE IN JAMESTOWN, NORTH DAKOTA. 
Tuken soon after the great snow-storm of Thanksgiving Diy.—A merry party of schoolma’ams. 


ghastly death. We watch her on the well- 
known sorrel horse. On she comes, now flying 
down the gulch, but half a mile away. But 
from the surging mass at the lower end of the 
town we hear the fatal order given. Poor creat- 
ure! She’s-too late! We see his wretched body 
drop, and a minute after hear her vilify the 
mob about his dangling form. All this we see, 
and still goes on the never-ending stream of 
men who come and go throughout camp in the 
days of 64. 

‘‘Across there on the point of hills, high up 
on the waving prairie, *twixt the diggings and 
the town, is where they lay the boys to rest. 
There's not a score of graves made yet, and half 
of them were men we had to hang. But they 
are coming a little faster, now, since the fever 
has got hold; for the gulch is middling sickly, 
and a great big lump swells in our throats as 
we see the same black two-seated wagon that 
brought old Dan a-smiling into camp, just a 
year this July, ’64, now used to take him out 
again—with his feet turned toward the west. 
The rough pine box protrudes beyond the 
wagon-bed, and the tail-board squeaks and 
swings as the funeral moves along. We see 
his partners and just two other friends, who 
have packed him from the claim and who fol- 
low in the new-made trail to the graveyard— 
then so new that it was hard to find, but now 
as plain asday. There is no gilded hearse to 
lead the way, no minister of God to consecrate 
the body, no woman’s wail to wring the heart, 
no host of friends to lift their hats in tribute 
to the dead; but we see the silent miners lift 


| his coffin with sad care, and we watch them 


gently lay poor Dan to rest, and, with his own 
old rusty shovel, that he‘d brought from Salmon 
River, and which, in his hands, had scraped 
bed-rock many a day, shove and throw the 
dirt upon him with their own strong, willing 
arms. 

‘‘But their hearts are full of sorrow, for they 
all spoke well of Dan. He needs noother head- 
stone than a ten-inch piece of plank, and no 


| chiseling marks his birth or death, save the ill- 


the vigilantes hung five men, and we look | 


around and toward the hill to see the frenzied 
wife of Slade in her mad, terrific ride along the 
mountain-trail to save her husband from his 





formed letters of the only name the miners 
ever called him—plain old ‘Irish Dan.’ We 
see that the rains have washed out nearly every 
other name upon the headstones, just like Dan’s. 





| But :in’’64 -weminers did the best we could. 
*Twas luck, and only luck; it went bad with 
Dan. We rounded well his grave, said good- 
| bye again, and struck out for the camp. 

“By night, the streets are lighted by the 
rays of many lamps. The concert-halls attract 
our ears, and the hurdy houses swarm with the 
best-known citizens of the gulch. Wehearthe 
fiddler and the cry of ‘partners all;’ the rev- 
elry of the night begins, and the dance-house 
opens with a waltz, the miners pirouetting 
with the silk-clad hurdies of Nevada. 

‘‘Every game of chance is played, and at 
every gaming-table an eager crowd presses to 
hazard the clean-up of the day. The chips are 
bought with gold-dust, and nearly every man 
is rich enough to buy. 

“Thus, by day and night, and by night and 
day, the glory of the time keeps up, never to 
fade until the diggings cease to yield a daily 
fortune to the camp, and the high-strung min- 
ers pull up their stakes and quit. There is, 
throughout it all, no cringing to a title, no 
false pride of comrades. We know each other’s 
present, but we deal not in the past. Every 
man is the equal of his fellow, yet the miner is 
the uncrowned king of all. No law is known 
save inherent right of man to man, and the 
regulations of the miners’ code for claims. No 
court is known except the miners’ meeting, and 
the judge they choose is a man who loves fair 
play. No punishments are prescribed save the 
unwritten ones of banishment or death. 

The organism is founded on broad justice; 
but when that is violated, an awful and swift 
vengeance follows. It may be that, sometimes, 
in the haste of judgment, fearful wrong is done 
—which God alone can right. We know no 
conventionalities of an older society, and im- 
pose no restrictions upon conduct, within Vir- 
ginia City. For politics we care but little;— 
gold, gold—that is all we talk. The prospect 
of a peace between the States is good for those 
at home, but the prospect of a good pay-streak 
in Bivins Gulch will be heard exultingly by 
2,000 restless, sinewy men, with whom the 
pulses of the world fall in and beat. Conquer- 
ing, daring, venturing, moving yet never stop- 
ping in our mad rush for fortune, all else is put 





aside as inconsequential.”’ 
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i BY RAIL TO THE GOLD-FIELDS OF THE 
GREAT NORTHWEST. 
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The national thirst for gold that followed | ple would visit the Kootenai mining districts 
the Pike’s Peak excitement thirty-one years | next season than ever before. It has afforded 
ago, and the wild eagerness to reach the Black | a market for products both in the vicinity of 
Hills Country when, at a still later period, | Spokane and the Pacific Coast; also in Van- 
millions of dollars’ worth of the yellow metal | couver. Hotels in Spokane appear to be crowded 
were found in Deadwood Gulch, bid fair to be | with guests en route, and trains north of Spo- 
repeated during the seasons of 1897-98. Every- | kane are packed with miners, prospectors and 
where, and in every station of life, men are | their families daily. The effect on the Twin 
talking of the rich gold claims that are being | Cities and the Northwest, and all territory in- 
taken up daily in various portionsof the North | tervening, should be most beneficial. All the 
American continent. Within easy distance of | railroads are stirring themselves to meet what 
St. Paul are the promising gold-fields of the | is almost sure to be a very remarkable boom.” 
Rainy Lake and Lake of the Woods districts, From ‘‘the States”’ to the Lake of the Woods 
the latter being confined, so far, to that por- | District in Ontario, the Northern Pacific, run- 
tion of the district which lies in Ontario, Can- | ning from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Winni- 
ada. Then come Montana’s mines—those of | peg, will be found much the easiest route. From 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon following in | Winnipeg to Rat Portage, the chief mining 
regular succession. Beyond all these lie the | center of the Ontario gold-fields, passengers 
auriferous ores of the Kootenai Country in | will have to travel over the Canadian Pacific. 
British Columbia, where mines of great wealth | Recent discoveries in this locality have at- 
give confidence to investors and invite capital | tracted a great deal of attention, and there 
and enterprise from all parts of the world. will doubtless be considerable of a rush to that 

As a matter of fact, present indications point point the coming season. 
to so strong a current of travel during 1897,| Montana, a permanently reliable mining 
that the various railway lines will probably | State, has no ‘‘craze’’ on hand just now, and 
be taxed to their utmost capacity tocare for it. | so the chief talk centers on the new fields in 
Anticipating this rush, to the British Columbia | Washington and British Columbia. It is now 
districts especially, the Northern Pacific Rail- | an established fact that the mineral-bearing 
way Company, over whose more direct line the | belt of the Pacific Northwest extends from the 
main travel will doubtless be, has already estab- | Rocky Mountains on the east to the western 
lished an agency at Rossland, the principal | 
camp in the Kootenai Country. Both trafticand 
passenger arrangements are complete. Passen- 
gers from the East and from the Middle and 
and Western States are carried over the North- | 
ern Pacific to Spokane, and from that city the 
Spokane & Northern line is used to reach North- 
port, where connection is made with the Red 
Mountain road to Rossland and the entire gold 
region of British Columbia. The Spokane & 
Northern Company owns the Red Mountain 
line, and freight from all points East is laid 
down in cars at Rossland, and also for delivery 


the Columbia River on the south to the Arctic 
Circle on the north. This whole belt of coun- 
try is broken into mountains which are veined 
with mineral ledges con- 

taining gold, silver cop- i il 
per and lead. In Wash- s 
ington, the greatest 
mining event of the past 
year lay in the opening 
of the northern half of 
the Colville Indian Res- 
ervation to mineral en- 








foothills of the Cascades on the west, and from | 


where a good deal of development work is being 
done and where, also, some very promising loca- 
tions have been made. It may yet be shown 
that Washington is as rich in precious minerals 
as she is in agricultural, horticultural and lum- 
bering resources. 

Just beyond the Colville Indian Reservation 
is the boundary line which separates the United 
States from British Columbia. This line is 
within a few hours’ ride of Spokane, and five 
miles north of it lies the bustling mining town 
of Rossland. Near Rossland, and six miles 
northwest of the confluence of the Pend d’O- 
reille and Columbia rivers, is a little mountain 
stream called Trail Creek—a stream that has 
given its name to one of the greatest gold-pro- 
ducing districts inthe world. Itisin the Trail 
Creek District that the now famous Le Roi and 
War Eagle mines are located, and with them 
the Josie, Jumbo, Red Mountain, Iron Mask, 
Evening Star and others—ten mines that are 
actually producing and shipping ore. Five of 
these mines—the Le Roi, War Eagle, Center 
Star, Iron Mask and Virginious, are beld at the 
cash value of $10,000,000. The Le Roi has re- 
fused an offer of $4,000,000, and it was only a 
few months ago that the War Eagle was sold to 
an English syndicate for $1,000,000. 

The story of the discovery of the Le Roi mine 
is interesting, but it is quite similar,to the 
tales told of many other mining properties in 
the great Northwest. A number of locations 
were made by a party of prospectors who were 
in camp awaiting the coming of a brother pros- 
pector with needed supplies. These locations 
were made lazily and indifferently—principally 
because a bald spot on a neighboring mountain 
had attracted their attention and they had 
nothing to do but to visit it. At a later date, 
they offered a store-keeper his choice of these 
lucations if he would advance enough money 
for the necessary recording fees. He furnished 
the money and chose the “Le Roi.’ The great 
mine, now worth millions of dollars, cost this 
original purchaser just $12.50! 

All the properties named herein have a suffi- 
cient quantity of ore in sight to place them on 
a solid basis. They are mines in fact. There 
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try. This Reservation 
extends into two coun- 
ties—Stevens and Oka- 
nogan. The chief min- 
eral belt lies in Stevens 
County. Of the 11,450 
mining locations made 
in the State last year, 
Stevens County is cred- 
ited with 6,485 and Oka- 
nogan County, which 
also includes nearly half 
of the eastern slope of 


without transfer to Nelson, via the Spokane 
Falls & Northern and the Nelson & Fort Shep- 
herd Railways. Freight is laid down at Trail, 
breaking bulk at Northport, where it is de- 
livered to the International Transportation 
Company, whose boats run to Trail. Freight 
is also delivered at Kaslo, Ainsworth and Pilot 
Bay, breaking bulk at Nelson, where it is de- 
livered to the boat-line. 

So complete is the Northern Pacific service 
that, three days from the date of his departure | 
from St. Paul, a man may enter Rossland and 
be ready to pursue hisinvestigations. In order | 
to show why this quick service will prove in- | the Cascade Range, has 
valuable, it is only necessary to quote General 2,057. Kittitas, Snoho- 
Freight Agent S. L. Moore, of the Northern | mish, King, Skamania, 
Pacific, respecting the effect of the gold fever | Lincoln and Skagit 
on emigration. It is his opinion that it will | counties rank next in 
create a boom in the Kootenai Country that | the number of locations. 
will affect every part of thiscontinent. ‘‘Why,’’ | Present mining inter- 
said he, ‘people there are going wild. The finds | ests, however, so far as 




















are the topic of conversation on trains and in | Washington mines are 
hotels throughout the West. There have been | concerned, center large- 
very large finds, ore assaying as high as $2,000 | ly in the Colville, Oka- 
per ton. It seemed to be the general opinion, | nogan and Methow or 
when I was out there recently, that more peo- | Squaw Creek districts, 








Dotted lines indicate projected railways. 











MAP SHOWING PRINCIPAL MINING DISTRICTS IN THE KOOTENAI 


COUNTRY, B. C. 
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THE LARGE SMELTER AT TRAIL, B. C, A VIEW OF KOOTENAT RIVER NEAR NELSON, B.C. 
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PROSPECTORS AT WORK.— EXAMINING A PIECE OF ORE. 
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STEAMER NAKUSP, ON THE MAJESTIC COLUMBIA RIVER. PACKING STOVES INTO THE MORE REMOTE MINING DISTRICTS. 


INTERESTING SCENES IN THE MINING DISTRICTS OF THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
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are many other properties of great value in 
the same district. The prevailing richness of 
the quartz lends encouragement to every pros- 
pector, since what is but a prospect or a location 
today, may be developed into a mine worth 
thousands of dollars tomorrow. Every hole in 
the ground does not, of course, prove to bea 
mine, nor can every man who goes to British 
Columbia expect to strike it rich in a season 
and leave the country amillionaire. But those 
who go there with some money and a larger 
amount of good judgment, employing the same 
care and industry that would characterize their 
efforts in any other line of business, stand an 
excellent chance of doing well. 

The Kootenai Country lies practically be- 
tween the 117th and 118th meridians of longi- 
tude and the 49th and 50th parallels of latitude, 
and the chief developments have been made in 
what is called the West Kootenai District. 
Trail, Nelson and the Slocan divisions have 
achieved the greatest prominence, and it is 
into these divisions that the incoming tide of 
migration may be expected to flow principally. 
The country is mountainous, and it is drained 
by the Kootenai and Columbia rivers and their 
tributaries. Timber and water are found in 
abundance, and the climate is mild and health- 
ful. In the strict sense of the word, it is nota 
new mineral country. The earliest attempts 
at mining were in 1864. In 1886 the Silver King 
mine was discovered on Toad Mountain, near 
Nelson. The Kaslo-Slocan District was opened 
jp 1890-91. The Trail region began to attract 
attention in 1890, and it has been before the 
country very prominently since 1894, Ameri- 
can capitalists having made large investments 
there. 

In the Rossland,or Trail, District the deposits 
are gold-bearing and contain silver and copper. 
In the Slocan District some forty or fifty mines 
are being worked, the most noted of which are 
the Slocan Star, Noble Five and Wonderful 
Group. The first named has already paid divi- 
dends amounting to $300,000. These ores are 
mostly galena—silver or lead—or wet ores, with 
sufficient dry ores for smelting purposes. The 
deposits around Nelson are copper-silver ores 
carrying 130 to 150 ounces silver and 12 to 15 
per cent copper per ton. Copper-gold ores and 
also free-milling gold deposits have been dis- 
covered and are bound to attract a good deal 
of attention. The Silver King is thestar mine 
here. It comprises fifty-sixacres. The owners 
paid over a million dollars for it four years ago. 

Like all auriferous regions, placer mining 
brought fame to the Kootenai Country long 
before quartz-mining was begun. In this re- 
spect it is perhaps as good a poor man’s coun- 
try as any that can be named this side of the 
Yukon in Alaska. Placer mining has been 
prosecuted successfully on many of the streams, 
and especially in the Salmon River District, for 
many years. A noted English authority says 
that since the first discoveries British Co- 
lumbia has added $50,000,000 worth of placer 
gold to the world’s wealth. There are doubt- 
less scores of placer-fields in that vast region 
upon which the foot of a prospector has never 
been set. 

From all reports and from every present indi- 
cation, this entire Kootenai Country, and that 
portion of it which lies across the international 
boundary in Washington, is seamed with gold, 
silver and copper. Prospecting there is yet in 
its infancy. The whole vast territory is still 
open to exploration. New discoveries are made 
daily. It will be a great field for study and de- 
velopment work for years to come. That so 
many paying mines are now in operation and 
that capital, always conservative, is eagerly 
seeking investment in the districts named, cer- 
tainly speaks well for the country and augurs 








brightly for the success of those whose enter- 
prise, backed by good judgment, may lead them 
to enter it in search of fortunes yet unborn. 

The principal mining-camps of the Kootenai 
Country are Rossland, Trail, Nelson, Kaslo, and 
Sandon. Rossland is now credited with 7,000 
population, Trail with 1,500 to 2,000, Nelson 
with the same, Kaslo with 1,500 and Sandon 
with 500. Two years ago Rossland’s population 
did not exceed 350 souls. All these towns have 
good hotels and restaurants, and prices are very 
reasonable. The country is well supplied with 
transportation facilities and telegraph and tele- 
phone lines. Steamers ply the lakes and rivers, 
and railways run to every camp of consequence. 
Trail and Nelson each have a large smelting- 
plant, and a combined concentrator and smelter 
operates at Pilot Bay. Other smelters will be 
established soon. Miners receive $3 to $3.50 
per day, engineers 2nd blacksmiths $3.50 to $4, 
and common laborers #2 per day. 

All the districts mentioned are within twelve 
hours’ journey of Spokane. Rossland can be 
reached in a few hours. Leaving Spokane in 
the morning, the traveler will arrive in Kaslo, 
the most remote camp, at night. He can 
eat breakfast in Spokane and supper at Grand 
Forks on Kettle River. The intermediate 
points are, of course, reached at an earlier 
hour. To all these points the quickest and 
most direct route is by way of Spokane. Spo- 
kane is, in truth, the very heart and center of 
the mining enterprises now being carried on in 
British Columbia. It is in Spokane that the 
big mining companies have their offices and 
headquarters. It is there that dividends are 
declared and paid, and it is there that the 
principal mining-stocks are owned. So, in go- 
ing to the Kootenai Country it is almost neces- 
sary to travel via Spokane. Itisthere that the 
most trustworthy information can be obtained, 
and it is from that city that travelers can most 
easily penetrate the Coeur d’Alene District in 
Idaho and the rich mineral flelds of Washing- 
ton, as well as the now famous treasure-lands 
of British Columbia. 

An excellent map of the Kootenai region 
accompanies this article, but a later, larger 
and much more comprehensive map has re- 
cently been made by the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, whose general offices are in 
St. Paul. The various towns and districts are 
marked plainly, and all railways, lakes, riv- 
ers, creeks and mountains can be seen at a 
glance. The combined map and folder con- 
stitute a very concise history of the new min- 
ing fields in Washington as well as of the 
progress made across the boundary line. One 
of these maps will no doubt be sent to any 
person who asks for it, thus enabling him to 
study the territory he proposes to visit and to 
gather needed information about it prior to 
arriving at his destination. It isalwaysa good 
plan to go into a new country armed with as 
many points of information as possible, and 
there are a whole lot of valuable details which 
no one would think of looking for in a brief 
magazine article. The simple fact that thou- 
sands of more or less adventurous mortals will 
surely leave their homes this spring and sum- 
mer to seek fortune or misfortune in the mount- 
ain ranges of the great Northwest, is good and 
sufficient reason for publishing anything that 
can help to guide and prosper them. 

A Sea CucumBer.—The Olympia ( Wash.) 
Olympian says that a salt-water curiosity is on 
exhibition at a hardware store in that city. It 
is an odd-looking creature and is known as a sea 
cucumber, which, in fact, it very much resem- 
bles. It is about two feet in length, usually 
maintains a circular position, and moves in the 
water much after the matter of a jelly-fish. 












A PRETTY PALOUSE CUSTOM. 


In the rapid social development that has ac- 
companied the material changes of the past 
few years, several beautiful customs have been 
either originated or adapted to the new cir- 
cumstances. Especially is this true in rural 
districts and small country towns. One of the 
prettiest of these customs is the one adopted 
by the town of Elberton, Washington, in cele- 
brating, each year, the aniversary of its found- 
ing by a picnic. 

Elberton is a town of five hundred inhab- 
itants in one of the most favored sections of 
the famous Palouse wheat-belt. It was sur- 
veyed and the plat was recorded on June 21, 
1886. This day has since been christened ‘‘EI- 
berton Day.’’ The town is called the ‘‘As- 
phodel of the Palouse Country,’’ and the annual 
picnics held on this day are advertised as the 
“‘Annual Fiesta of Asphodel.’’ The third an- 
nual fiesta was held last June and lasted three 
days. 

At other times in the year, business men and 
citizens pursue their trades and occupations 
with the usual dissentions and differences 
caused by competition and the struggle for suc- 
cess in trade; but, about six weeks before ‘‘El- 
berton Day,”’ all these are forgotten, a mass- 
meeting is held which is attended by old and 
young, an organization is perfected and com- 
mittees appointed to take charge of all the va- 
rious details, and everybody works together for 
the success of the annual picnic. These pre- 
paratory efforts create a common interest and 
a neighborly feeling which do not disappear al- 
together when the fiesta is over. 

The picnic-ground or park is a level flat of 
about forty acres, liberally shaded and covered 
with thick natural grass. A half-mile track 
has been graded, an elegant dancing-pavilion 
constructed, and there are also seats, stands, a 
speakers’ platform, etc. Ali manner of avail- 
able amusements are secured each year. The 
most prominent speakers in the State are in- 
vited. Sometimes there are debates on im- 
portant political or industrial questions. Mu- 
sic is provided plentifully. There areall kinds 
of outdoor exercises—athletics, races, contests, 
aquatic sports on the river, dancing, swinging, 
and many other means of enjoyment. 

So successful have these picnics been in the 
past, that their reputation has spread far and 
near. 

People come in big wagons, from miles around, 
to take advantage of+ the lull in farm-work be- 
fore harvest begins, and camp on the grounds, 
enjoy the picnic, and haye a good outing. 

An effort is now being made to have the 
battalion of cadets at the State Agricultural 
College hold their annual encampment in the 
park during the next fiesta, so that another 
attraction may be offered: 

All in all, this custom of Elberton’s is as 
beautiful as it is praiseworthy. That it will 
be emulated by other towns is now certain, 
since a number of sister communities are al- 
ready arranging for annual festivities that 
shall be distinctly local in color and character. 

JAMES SMITH. 





* 





PLEASING UNCLE SAm.—According to the 
Emmons County (N. D.) Record, the odd name 
of Dakem was giving toa post-office in that 
county, because our Uncle Samuel sometimes 
rejects the first half-dozen names sent in on ac- 
count of similarity to other offices in the State, 
or something or other; so Mr. and Mrs. Brad- 
dock thought they would give him an original 
one. They took the first three letters of the 
name of the then Territory and two from the 
front name of the county’s cognomen, and the 
post-office department accepted the same. 
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THE RAT PORTAGE 
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° MINING REGION. © 
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Tell a citizen of the United States or of 
Canada, outside the active mining regions, 
that gold has been discovered a few miles from 
his home, and he will listen with good-natured 
incredulity. Tell him an improbable yarn on 
the same tcpic, with the distance and figures 
multiplied by a thousand, and his nigh ear will 
expand with absorbent interest. It is now sev- 
eral years since the world at large was told that 
great mineral wealth lay awaiting development 
in the country along the Minnesota-Ontario 
boundary, yet scarcely more than a handful of 
people have become really interested. It is 
either because the country is too near the cen- 
ters of civilization, or that the locality lacks 
the romantic touch which mountains give to 
stories of hidden gold. Some thought that the 
region’s summer-resort charms, touched up 
with gold discoveries, were too suggestive of 
the watering-place sea-serpent that enterpris- 
ing hotel managers have kept in stock for some 
years. Others maintained that a country made 
up of lakes, rivers and islands could not bea 
great producer of the auriferous metal. 

But, more than twenty years ago, long before 
the Canadian Pacific forced its costly way 
through the rocks to where Rat Portage now 
stands, it was the opinion of explorers that 
gold in paying quantities would be found on 
mainland and islands. After the advent of the 
railroad, when prospectors could bring them- 
selves and supplies by rail direct to a boat-land- 
ing, and sail comfortably around among three 
thousand islands in search of suspicious-looking 
spots—then did a few hundred men commence 
to explore in earnest. And the efforts of those 
who knew anything about the business were 
rewarded. The great bodies of water known as 
Lake of the Woods and Rainy Lake, studded 
with islands and fringed with rocky shores, 
made a delightful prospecting ground. But 
they have since penetrated still farther—into 
the Rainy River Country and up the Seine 
River, where some of the richest finds were 
reported. Though active operations have not 
ceased since they were first begun, the country 
may be said to be yet in an undeveloped state. 
Rat Portage, in Western Ontario, as the head 
of navigation and practically the only railroad 
point in the entire territory, commands the 
commercial situation unthreatened. Supplies 
for the many camps are unloaded here from the 
Canadian Pacific cars and put aboard steam 
packets, some of which reach points 250 miles 
away to the south and east. 

Rat Portage’s commercial importance, how- 
ever, is not derived altogether from the fact 
that she furnishes the greater part of the sup- 
plies for the mining-camps. That of itself isa 
big item in merchandise traffic; but within 
three miles are several big sawmills and a very 
large flouring-mill that are seldom idle. Then, 
there is the fishing industry; for you must 
know that not less than 6,000 tons of fish are 
shipped from this point every year. Rat Port- 
age also claims the distinction of being the 
greatest producer of caviare fish-eggs in the 
world. These are nearly all shipped to Ham- 
burg, Germany, for preparation and canning. 
Another industrial feature that the coming 
year will see in profitable operation is the big 
$400,000 dam on the Winnipeg River, just east 
of the town limits. This massive stone struct- 
ure was completed during the past year, and it 





is proposed to furnish unlimited power for 
manufacturing enterprises. Among other prop- 
ositions now being entertained is one for trans- 
mitting electric power to Winnipeg for opera- 
ting street-cars, and also to light the entire city. 
It is more than 100 miles in a direct line from 
the dam to Winnipeg’s city limits. 

An authoritative statement gives the proba- 
ble annual earningsof the Rat Portage and Kee- 
watin (three miles west) stations at $1,500,000; 
which would indicate that this division of the 
Canadian Pacific, notwithstanding its tremen- 
dous cost, is the best-paying on its several 
thousand miles of road. And ‘the Portage”’ 
seems to be as busy as the railroad. Coming 
into the place at night from the west, the pas- 
senger emerges suddenly from a tunnel of solid 
rock and is confronted, as the train rounds a 
curve, by a myriad of electric lights shining 
across an intervening sheet of water. It is 
difficult to convince yourself that you are not 
coming into a great city; and it needs only that 
one glimpse of Rat Portage to awaken an inter- 
est that increases constantly with growing fa- 
miliarity. There is a barely perceptible tinge 
of the frontier mining-town—nothing more. It 
is an orderly place, and an air of prosperity 
seems to pervade every part of it. The mer- 
chants and the hotel-keepers, while prosperous, 
are reasonable in their prices. The stocks of 
the one and the capacities of the other have not 
yet been found inadequate. Rat Portage would 
be a poor field for the pestiferous carpet-bagging 
shop-keeper that usually finds his way into min- 
ing towns to damage their trade and credit. 

These will be comforting facts to the reader 





| of this article who has planned to visit Rat 
| Portage, as a stranger, in quest of desirable 


mining property. And there will soon be many 
hundreds of such. The disquieting fears of 
the man who hasa few hundred to speculate 
with are likely to vanish when he arrives and 
hears men ‘“‘talking mines” in pretty much the 
same tone and spirit in which cattlemen dis- 
cuss Herefords, shorthorns and ‘‘grades.’’ It 
is generally thus with established mining peo- 
ple. They indulge in very little romancing. 
The hundreds, and possibly thousands who 
are expected to swarm into these mining regions 
from the American side next spring, will be 
greeted at Rat Portage by as interesting 
scenery as their eager eyes ever gazed upon. 
The charming expanses of the north end of 
the lake, with the jutting points of rocky land- 
scape, whose bold, darkening shadows add a 
touch of the weird; the busy little steamboats 
darting about; the statelier, larger packets re- 
ceiving their cargoes of merchandise—all this 
is a scene that is not apt to be soon forgotten, 
even by one who has an attack of ‘‘gold fever.”’ 
You may possibly want to know how to get 
there. From St. Paul or Minneapolis the 
Northern Pacific runs direct to Winnipeg, 
where the Canadian Pacific may be taken to 
Rat Portage—133 miles east. There are no 
hardships to be endured on the trip. The N. 
P. and C. P. provide every possible comfort, 
the Rat Portage hotels are all that could be 
asked, and “looking up properties’? amounts to 
a pleasant little excursion down the lake on 
comfortably-equipped, fast-moving steamers. 
J. C. HILDEBRAND. 
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Dawson's River Enterprise. 

Dawson, a progressive town in Lac Qui Parle 
County, Minn., has something unique in the 
line of Northwestern improvements. The East 
Branch of the Lac Qui Parle River, which 
curves gracefully around the place, has been 
dammed about one-half mile below the town 
and thus gives greater depth to the water in 
summer and assures thick ice in the winter 
ice which is already finding a market in various 
sections of the country. During a portion of 
the summer months the southwest winds blow 
over the Dakota Hills hot asa simoon, and the 
river, being wide and deep, cools these almost 
unbearable winds to a marked degree. The dam 
also adds to the scenic interest of the town; for, 
instead of there being a worthless thread of wa- 
ter trickling along, the dam backs the water 
for at least two miles and makes a broad, deep 
stream that is a thing of beauty and great 
utility. Water-works and a portable fire-engine 
will before long be supplied from this stream, 
and it will doubtless yet be utilized in pro- 
moting the interests of many future manufact- 
uring enterprises, the hum of whose wheels 
may now almost be heard. 


Royal American Apples. 

In speaking of American apples and of Wash- 
ington-grown apples in particular, Editor Reed 
of the Yakima (Wash.) Herald says: 

‘The shipment of American apples to Europe 
this year has reached much larger proportions 
than ever before. Cargo space for American 
apples has been engaged weeks ahead on out- 
going steamers, and at this date over 600,000 
barrels have been exported against 35,000 bar- 
rels for a corresponding period in 1895. Not- 
withstanding the large yield throughout the 
States, the price has continued very satisfac- 
tory to the producer. The crop abroad, to be 
true, has been light, but there has for years 
been a constant and increasing demand for a 
product in which America cannot be excelled 
or even equaled, either in quality or quantity, 
and for which Eastern Washington, and espe- 
cially Yakima, is peculiarly adapted. The 
Europeans are partial to our colored apples. 
The Baldwin is a strong favorite, but other 
rosy-cheeked varieties are in demand. The 
Newtown pippins are also an attrac- 

tion in the markets, and between these 
“two varieties the grower has little 
choice. Selected fruit brings a fancy 
price either at home or abroad, and the 
grower will make money by being 
honest in his packing and in his sales. 
It would be better to throw away the 
culls than to put them in the bottom 
of a box that has an attractive cover- 
ing. The apple is the king of fruits 
and is destined to add much to the 
fame of this section of the country. 
For size and flavor the Yakima apple 
cannot be excelled, and one of these 
days this county will. become a vast 
orchard, where winter apples are a 
chief source of revenue. The Yakima 
apple_is much richer, juicier and more 





delicately flavored than that grown in more 
southern latitudes, and is also much firmer and 
more desirable for shipment. A discriminating 
taste will soon extend its fame, for the Yakima 


apple is the apple of the future—the aristocrat | 


of the royal pomological family.” 


Thirty Years Ago in Washington. 

The Olympia Standard, published at the cap- 
italof Washington, casts a reminiscent eye over 
the past and observes that the coming of the 
legislators from all parts of the State by rail, 
steamer and other means of rapid transit, 
brings vividly to mind the scenes of old Terri- 
torial days, when the plodding stage-coach, the 
‘plunger’? and Indian canoe were the chief 
appliances for traveling from place to place. 
Members of the present Legislature have dashed 
into Olympia as if wafted through the air by 
magic, having consumed but a few hours over 
such routes as would have required days and 
weeks to traverse a short term of ten years ago. 
Before railroad days, the most expeditious mode 
of traveling between Olympiaand Walla Walla 
was by way of the Portland and Columbia 
River route, when, in the winter season, a full 
week was required to make the weary journey; 
and if the Upper Columbia happened to be 
blocked by ice, then the whole distance had to 
be traversed by stage or on horseback over a 
rough country and almost impassible trails. 
Between Olympia and Spokane, and other 
towns in that part of the State, a journey was 
but a synonym for the lavish expenditure of 
time, money and physical energy. A trip from 
the northeastern and northwestern portions of 
the State, which once lasted one to two weeks, 
is now a pleasure trip of fifteen to twenty hours. 

And all this change has been wrought by the 
advent of railroads and the improvements in- 
cident to ocean, Sound and river navigation. 
The greater portion of the credit, however, is 
unquestionably due to the various railroad lines 
on either side of the Cascade ranges. In going 
from the Sound to Portland, the stages between 
Olympia and the Columbia were dignified by 
the high-sounding name of ‘“‘Concord coaches, ”’ 
but they would bear a sorry comparison with 
the raagnificent freight-trucks that traverse 
our city streets today. A number of good axes 
were always carried under the driver’s box, to 
be used by the passengers in cutting out the 
big fir-trees that winter storms or summer for- 
est-fires had caused to fall across the narrow 
wagon-ways which wound in tortuous detours 
over rugged mountains, through somber valleys 
and almost impenetrable jungles of primeval 
growth. It was a standing rule of the road 
that male passengers should tumble out of the 
crazy vehicles and walk down all the steep de- 
clivities, gallantly allowing the women to re- 
main undisturbed in their pent-up seats. A 
journey from Olympia to Portland, in ante-rail- 
road times, cost $15 to $25 for fare alone. Two 


days were consumed in the quickest transits; 
while meals, cocktails and lodgings on the way 
were extra accompaniments. 


The National Butter-Makers’ Convention at 
Owatonna. 
A large number of delegates attended the 


| National Butter-Makers’ Convention which 





was held in Owatonna on February 15, 16, 17, 
18 and 19. Over 400 exhibits of butter were 
made, about 100 having been made by Minne- 
sota. Although Iowa beat this State for first 
and second prizes in the separator butter class, 
Minnesota’s general average was as good as 
Iowa’s or any other State’s. The first and sec- 
ond prizes for gathered-cream butter were 
taken by Minnesota, the first having been 
awarded to Herman Bock of Lake Park, Becker 
County, a section quite outside of the present 
dairy belt and located on the Northern Pacific 
Railway. This is pretty good proof that the 
northern and northwestern portions of the 
State are just as well adapted to dairying as 
the southern and central districts. 

One very important fact that was made 
known at the convention and which was not 
reported in the press accounts, refers to the 
diamond medal that was offered by the Chicago 
Produce, a year ago, to the butter-maker who 
should, in the course of twelve monthly ship- 
ments to the Chicago market, make the highest 
score. The contest was open to butter-makers 
everywhere. Each contestant sent five tubs a 
month. One man, the best expert in his line 
in Chicago, did the scoring. There were entries 
from eight or ten States, and in the twelve 
months the contest was on over 250 tubs were 
received and scored. The prize was awarded 
in the course of the recent convention, and 
the winner was R. D. Shingley, butter-maker 
of the creamery at Racine, in Fillmore County, 
Minn. Iowa and Wisconsin were especially 
anxious for this prize, and strained every nerve 
to land it. It reflects great credit on Minnesota 
methods that we were able to beat out compet- 
itors from ten States in this important contest. 

Another point that was brought out at the 
convention, according to ex-Assistant State 
Dairy Commissioner Graham, was that Minne- 
sota was easily leading in the movement to re- 
place the old gathered-cream stations with mod- 
ern establishments. In some States they are 
still increasing annually the number of such 
stations. In this State the number is rapidly 
diminishing every year, and the few remaining 
only await the first favorable opportunity to 
join the rest. The fact was also apparent at 
the convention that Minnesota was making 
butter at a smaller cost per pound than any 
other State in the Union, a very significant 
thing in the light of the low prices and conse- 
quently small margin of profit over cost of pro- 
duction of the present time. The importance 
of this was emphasized by H. B. Gurlee of De 
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Kalb, Il1., in his talk to the convention. It was 
not possible for the producer to raise the price 
of his product in the markets, he said, and it 


only remained for him to obtain, by the most | 
modern and intelligent methods, the greatest | 
amount of milk and butter at the lowest price. | 
- The next convention will be held in Topeka, | 
Kansas, a State that is now fully awake to the | 


vast importance of the dairy industry. 


Stock-Raising in North Dakota. 
As a stock country, North Dakota has per- 


haps no equal. Particularly is this the case | 
| duction of coal has been carried on systematic- 


with reference to freedom from live stock 
diseases and the small cost of producing a mar- 
ketable horse, steer or hog. The common dis- 
eases of live stock, those maladies that have 
proven so destructive to stock producers in 
other States and countries, find no favorable 
conditions for their spread in North Dakota. 
Hog cholera, tuberculosis and glanders, when 
found, are from imported sources. Asa rule, 
hogs are one of the most profitable animals on 
the farm. As soon as the grain is threshed or 
stacked, the hogs are turned loose upon the 
stubble-fields and straw-piles, where they run 
until the following spring, when they are fitted 
for the May and June markets at trifling ex- 
pense. This pork brings a premium over corn- 
fed pork, as the meat produced from wheat and 
barley is much sweeter and less oily than that 
fed on corn. Disease is practically unknown 
among them, and the first instance is yet to be 
known where hog cholera or swine-plague has 
existed in the country. 

An idea of what it costs to place on the mar- 
ket a three-year-old steer in this country as 
compared with those in the States of Lllinois, 
Iowa, Ohio, Indiana or Michigan, can be had 
by noting the different methods of raising the 
steer. In all the above States, cattle are fed 
in the winter in sheds and stables, and before 
they are taken to market they are stall-fed 
with grain or mash. In this State they can do 
the same, but those that make a business of 
raising stock do not. Cattle run out all winter 
and summer. Once in two or three months 
they are rounded-up. The fall after the steer 
is two or three years old, he is fat and ready for 
market. A well-known stockman of Iowa is 
credited by an agricultural journal with saying 
that it cost him on an average $18.50 per head 
for each three-year-old steer he placed on the 
market. It is safe to say that the same steer 
could be got ready for market for five dollars, 


and perhaps less, on the ranges of North Da- | 


kota. There are others who range their stock 
only through the summer, and they claim it 
costs but $8 to raise a marketable steer. 
Eastern readers may have heard, through 
newspaper reports, of the loss of live stock and 
great suffering by being exposed to sudden 
storms in North Dakota, but no farmer who 
provides shelter beforehand for stock to get to 
in case of bad weather, ever fears loss, and 
these shelters can be made at little cost. A few 
posts and boards for a frame will make a fine 
stock shelter when covered with straw. Straw 
piled around a barn also makes a good protec- 
tion, and serves asfeed. Stock do wellon clean 
straw, which can be had for the hauling from 
every farm, as millions of tons of it are now 
burned annually to get rid of it. In the fall of 
the year no more beautiful sight at night can 
be seen on the prairie than the straw fires send- 
ing their brilliant flames into the clear sky and 
marking, for distant miles, the consuming of 


the remains of a harvest. North Dakota, with | 


its broad and beautiful prairies, clad in its 
heavy coat of nutritious grasses, and with its 
dry and healthful climate, cannot be otherwise 
than a good and profitable stock country. The 
grass of North Dakota does not die or decay the 














summer and remains on the ground as nature- 
made hay. The decay does not begin until the 
following year, after the snow has melted and 
spring rains fall.-—Lisbon (N. D.) Free Press. 


Coal Mining in Montana. 
From the midwinter number of the Red 


| Lodge Picket we gather a number of interest- 
| ing facts concerning the progress of the coal- 


mining industry in Montana. Red Lodge is 
the center of much the largest coal-field in the 
State, and itis the only point where the pro- 


ally, through a long series of years, with profit- 
able results. The Sand Coulee mines, about 
thirty miles from Great Falls, are of more 
recent date and rank next to those of Red 
Lodge in importance. Red Lodge is the cap- 
ital town of the new county of Carbon, created 
two years ago by the Montana Legislature. 
This county lies on the eastern slope of the 
Rockies and south of the Yellowstone River. 
Most of its population is found in and around the 
town cf Red Lodge, where mining has been go- 
ing on actively since 1889. Red Lodge is reached 
by a branch of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
which leaves the main line at Laurel, in the 
Yellowstone Valley, a short distance west of 
Billings. The coal is generally known by the 
name of Rocky Fork, the little stream upon 
whose banks the first outcroppings were found. 


year of its growth, but is sun-cured during the | 





special illustrated edition of the Red Lodge 
Picket, to which we have before referred. <A 
veteran Montana journalist, A. H. Hersey, is 
responsible for the work of editing and com- 
piling; and the printing was done at home, and 
very well done, too. A great deal of informa- 
tion is given, in relation to the agricultural 
lands of Carbon County, which will be useful 
to home-seekers. The county is abundantly 
watered by a number of swift streams, rising 
in the Rockies and flowing into the Yellow- 
stone, which give facilities for cheap local irri- 
gation by individual farmers or small com- 
panies of neighbors. In the sheltered valleys 
corn grows to full maturity, and on the higher 
lands oats, wheat and barley yield enormous 
crops. The climate is considerably milder in 
winter than that of Minnesota, and cattle and 
horses range out of doors the year round. The 
summer heats are tempered with cooling breezes 
from the snow-clad summits of the mountains. 

Carbon County has a variety of undeveloped 
resources. There are oil-springs fifteen miles 
west of Red Lodge, where petroleum oozes from 
the earth and leaves a deposit of asphaltum. 
Asbestos has been found on Rock Creek and on 
Line Creek. Lime is found along the base of 
the mountains, and is already utilized to a 
moderate extent. A gypsum-field on Bridger 
Creek is now being worked for the production 
of cement. There is excellent sandstone for 
building purposes in many parts of the county. 








A SHEEP RANCH IN KITTITAS COUNTY, WASHINGTON, 


It is semi-bituminous in character, ranking in 
percentage of fixed carbon about midway be- 


| tween the first-class bituminous coal of Ohio 


and the common lignites which are found in 
great abundance in many partsof Eastern Mon- 
tana and in the western part of North Dakota. 
Its superior quality makes it valuable for loco- 
motives and stationary engines, and for domes- 
tic fuel. The locomotives burn it on about five 
hundred miles of the Northern Pacific main 
line and on several of the Montana branches. 

The mining of Rocky Fork coal is all done at 
the town of Red Lodge. Six distinct veins crop 
out on the side of the bluff where the mines are 
operated, divided from each other by a space of 
100 to 200 yards. These veins are four to four- 
teen feet in thickness, and only the thicker 
ones are worked. About 375 men are employed 
above and below ground, and the output for 
1896 was 200,000 tons of lump coal. The mines 
are owned by the Rocky Fork Coal Company, 
of which C. A. Spofford of New York is presi- 
dent and Dr. J. M. Fox general manager. There 
are probably no mines in the United States 
where operations can be carried on more 
economically, because of the thickness and 
solidity of the veins and the fact that no 
hoisting apparatus is required, the coal being 
taken out from levels run in the side of the 
hill and dumped immediately upon the cars. 
We would like to say a word in praise of the 








Gold placer deposits are worked along Clark’s 
Fork by dredging apparatus. As to coal, there 
seems to be no end of it inthis county. Fields 
are known to exist that are so extensive that 
they could not be exhausted in countless years. 
This region is sure to develop steadily in popu- 
lation and wealth, and holds out inviting op- 
portunities to many new settlers. 
Montana’s Premium Barley. 

Now that the superiority of the grain raised 
in this section has been recognized by the Ger- 
man brewers, the barley-raising industry in 
Montana will receive a greatimpetus. During 
the first eight months of 1896 there were 
shipped to Germany 1,227,412 bushels of Amer- 
ican barley, almost all of which was grown in 
Montana. During the same period of 1895, 
only 10,794 bushels of American barley were 
used by the German brewers. In one year the 
popularity of the Montana product was estab- 
lished in Germany, and from now on it is 
thought that the brewers of that country will 
afford a market for every bushel of barley grown 
in Montana. 

For years the farmers of the Gallatin Valley, 
which is the greatest grain-producing section 
of Montana, have recognized the value of the 
barley crop. Barley has become the principal 
crop there; for it is certain of a market, the 
yield can always be depended upon to be good, 
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and the money received for it generally comes 
before the other crops are in the granaries. As 
with every other crop, the barley grows heavier 


| the country and which can be made more profit- 


some years than others, but it can always be | 


depended on to yield fairly well in the Gallatin | 


Valley, or in any other part of Montana where | 


the soil is good and there is plenty of water. The 
average yield per acre for three years in the 
Gallatin Valley, as reported by the Govern- 
ment experiment station, was 43.6 bushels, 
which was about twice as large as the average 
yield for the United States. The average yield 
of barley on the experiment station farm, near 
Bozeman, which is not as good soil as most of 
the valley land, was fifty-two bushels.— Helena 


Stockman and Farmer. 


A Land of Brilliant Red Apples. 

The fruit-growers’ convention held recently 
at Yakima, Yakima County, Washington, 
seems to have made a favorable impression 
on the minds of all who attended it. J. F. 
Cass, secretary of the State Board of Horti- 
culture, is convinced that the Washington 
fruit districts “‘lie in the heart of the garden 
spot of America.’’ The display of apples made 
at the convention by the Yakima fruit-growers, 
especially the red apples grown in Yakima and 
other central portions of the Northwest, prob- 
ably surpassed any apples of the same varieties 
grown elsewhere in the United States. The 
Yakima, Kittitas County, Wenatchee and Che- 
lan districts are all vigorous fruit-growing rivals 
and it would no doubt be a difficult matter to 
decide which produces the choicest fruits. 

Speaking of Yakima County, where the con- 
vention was held, Secretary Cass declares that, 
while it produces splendid prunes, apricots and 
peaches, it is pre-eminently a land of bright, 
luscious red apples—which command gilt-edge 
prices in all markets. 

The principal varieties displayed at the con- 
vention were the Spitzenberg, Baldwin and 
Ben Davis. Splendid samples of yellow New- 
town pippins were also shown. 

Yakima is pronounced a most promising field 
for the establishment of fruit canneries, and ‘‘a 
noticeable and gratifying feature of the valley is 
the large number of new houses seen through- 
out the farming sections. The greater number 
of families are American, and a bright, intelli- 
gent and thrifty class. People taking homes 
there seem to be in well-to-do circumstances 
and able to build. A large influx of farmers is 
expected in Yakima and Kittitas counties this 
year, from the Central Western States, who 
will, in the main, give their attention to fruit- 
growing, dairying and stock-raising.”’ 


Urging the Hog Industry. 

A few years ago, according to the Winnipeg 
(Man.) Free Press, the hogs in that Province 
could be counted by the dozen; in 1895 there 
were 59,457, and the official bulletin for 1896 
will doubtle1s show another large increase. 
While not neglecting wheat culture in the 
least, the farmers there have been urged to 
devote a fair share of their time and means to 
stock-raising. The result is very gratifying. 
With the increase in hogs has come the estab- 
lishment at Winnipeg of one of the most ex- 
tensive packing-house plants in Canada, smaller 
plants having been established at several 
other Northwestern points. Canadian bacon 
now has a high reputation in British markets 
and commands a special price. 

The Winnipeg Commercial says that the hog- 
raising industry is not an exotic growth in 
Canada, but an industry which is perfectly 
natural to the country, the wonder being that 
it did not develop toa position of importance 
some years ago. There are few, if there are 
any, othér industries which are more suited to 





able to the farmer than raising hogs, adds our 
contemporary. It isan industry which works 
in well with dairying. Wherever dairy fac- 
tories can be carried on to advantage, there can 
hog-raising be made specially profitable. It is 
not only profitable to the farmer, but leads to 
the establishment of important industries at 
home, giving room for the employment of cap- 
ital and labor in the packing-houses which 
have been established throughout the country. 

It has always seemed to us that the entire 
Northwest country should pay more attention 
to hog-raising. Swine are hardy and can be 
fattened on material which no other live stock 
subsists upon. That is to say, certain food- 
stuffs and refuse matter that would otherwise 
go to waste, can be converted into healthful 
and profitable pork if a farmer has hogs. The 
success of the industry in Canada is proof posi- 
tive that it would also thrive and attain great 
proportions in all our Northwestern States. 
Not that hogs are not raised in these States 
now, and in considerable numbers, but that 
the industry should be established on a more 
equal footing with sheep and cattle interests. 
The Western horse has probably seen his best 
day; let the hog take his place. 


Dairying in North Dakota. 


That the farmers of the State are waking up 
to the value of dairying, says the Grand Forks 
(N. D.) Herald, is evidenced by the increased 
number of creameries and cheese factories 
erected in the State and the increased interest 
shown in the industry. The State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture reports that previous to 
the year 1895 but seven factories were in opera- 
tion, but during that year twenty-one cream- 
eries and twenty-one cheese factories produced 
389,673 pounds of butter and over 396,200 pounds 
of cheese. In addition to this were 4,870,000 
pounds of butter and 113,200 pounds of cheese 
that were made in the private homes of the 
State. Some 12,170,000 pounds of milk were 
received at the factories; it averaged 9.7 pounds 
of milk for one pound of cheese, and 21.6 pounds 
of milk for one pound of butter, demonstrating 
the exceeding richness of the milk when pro- 
duced exclusively from grass, as it requires less 
milk to make a pound of butter and cheese here 
than in any other State, when no grain is fed. 
The report shows an average of 8.1 cents a 
pound for butter. The dairy products of the 
State are estimated at over $842,000, not in- 
cluding the value of the whey and skimmed 
milk for feeding purposes, which is valued at 
about $256,000, making a grand total of about 
$1,100,000—exclusive of the increased value of 
the cows caused by the impetus given the dairy 
business last year—that has been directly added 
to the State’s wealth by this one industry. 


Nut Culture in Washington. 

The Whatcom (Wash.) Blade says that wal- 
nuts and butternuts are grown successfully in 
Whatcom County, some very fine specimens of 
walnuts being grown at Lynden. ‘Butternut- 
trees have been started in several parts of the 
county, though they do not flourish so spon- 
taneously as in their native element, the wet 
season being destructive to them in many cases. 
Both almonds and English walnuts are grown 
successfully in Walla Walla Valley. Mr. Stein- 
berg, living near the O. R. & N. depot, has sev- 
eral almond-trees, sixteen years old, that have 
been bearing prolifically for three years. Last 
year he sold a large quantity of almonds. Walt 
Thomas has several English walnut-trees from 
which he has sold a considerable quantity of 
choice nuts.” 

It would appear from the above statements 
that certain localities in Washington may one 





day be expected to compete successfully with 
California in the matter of nut products. Little 
by little the resources of this great State are 
being held up to the world. All the precious 
minerals, with coal, iron, lumber and all the 
range of agricultural and horticultural prod- 
ucts, nut culture being thrown in, invite the 
millions of enterprising settlers who will one 
day swell Washington’s population to the de- 
sired limit. 


Dairy Interests in the Dakotas. 

At the beginning of 1895, North Dakota had 
only seven cheese factories and two creameries; 
at the close of 1895 the State had sixteen cheese 
factories, twenty creameries and five cheese 
factories and creameries combined—an increase 
of thirty-two plants. In 1896 four more cheese 
factories and seven additional creameries were 
established, every plant in the State enjoying 
a fair measure of prosperity. The 146,328 milch 
cows in thecommonwealth are valued at $3,230,- 
000, and the total annual production of milk is 
estimated at 3,365,000 pounds, worth $1,850,750. 
The average quality of the milk is reported to be 
better in North Dakota than in South Dakota, 
but the payments for milk and cream are lower. 

South Dakota has been engaged in the dairy 
industry longer, and during the past two years 
the business has thriven wonderfully. Fully 
100 new creameries were established in 1896, 
nearly all of them being separator plants and 
many of them co-operative. The number of 
milch cows is placed at 278,928, valued at $6,- 
400,000, and there is an estimated yield of but- 
ter amounting to 6,973,000 pounds a year. The 
value of the milk product, at sixty-one cents 
per hundredweight, is quoted at $4,253,530. 


Good—if True. 

The Lakota (N. D.) Herald says that there is 
a man living near Jamestown, in that State, 
who is the most conscientious diversified farmer 
yet heard from. His name is Wm. Hall. He 
raised his own tobacco, sugar, starch, peanuts, 
ground almonds, etc., and manufactures such of 
them as are necessary. This is all in addition 
to the regular farm cereals and garden vege- 
tables. He also raised a lot of chicory, and is 
a firm believer in that product as one that will 
some day enrich the Dakota farmer. He says 
there are only two manufacturers of chicory 
in the United States, and believes that its pro- 
lific growth in North Dakota can be turned to 
account and factories be established for the 
manufacture of the root into merchantable 
product, of which thousands of tons are used in 
coffees. In addition, he raises a large quantity 
of pork, and has a mill which enables him to 
grind his own feed and flour. 


Business in Oregon. 

There are in Oregon 806 general stores, 100 
retail hardware dealers, 520 retail grocers, 138 
retail dry-goods stores, 64 retail boot and shoe 
dealers, 27 retail crockery stores, 190 retail cigar 
and tobacco dealers, 64 retail clothiers, 292 re- 
tail druggists, 480 carpenters and builders, 4 
manufacturers of agricultural implements, 300 
dealers in such implements, 680 bicycle dealers, 
60 foundries, 200 carriage and wagon-makers, 
692 physicians and surgeons, 103 photographers, 
480 real-estate dealers, 148 lumber dealers, 640 
ministers, 420 live-stock breeders, 440 investors, 
110 paint and oil dealers, 110 printing establish- 
ments, 604 sawmills, 93 planing-mills, 22 wood- 
workers, 4 woolen and cotton-mills, ‘ ) brewer- 
ies, 16 tanneries, 190 flour-milis, 166 .iscellane- 
ous steam users, 180 manufacture’. of harness 
and saddles, 96 plummers and «. .-fitters, 296 
barber shops, 1,120 saloons ar! villiard-halls, 
110 banks, 140 milliners and 940 dealers in books 
and stationery.—Pendleton East Oregonian. 
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THE MORRILL LAW IN PRACTICE. 





BY JAMES _ REID, PRESIDENT. 


The Montana State College of Agriculture is 
in the fourth year of its existence and has made 
very satisfactory progress, although it has not 
had buildings of its own at all 





school training, we have a three-year prepara- | 


tory course. This is similar to the ordinary 
high-school course, with more than the usual 
amount of manual training and laboratory 
work. New departments are opened as facili- 
ties permit, and the work is carried on by spe- 
cialists. Two new departments have been 
opened this year, namely, domestic science and 
biology. The former is in charge of Mrs. Eliza 
Owens, who ranks among the first in her field, 
and the latter isin charge of Dr. E. V. Wilcox, 
a graduate of Harvard. Special attention is 
given to English, and it is expected that all 
students shall obtain a good practi¢al knowl- 
edge of the language. It isalso hoped that the 
State Legislature may give an appropriation 
for the support of a department in modern 
languages. 


hundred thousand dollars and will be ready for 
occupancy early next year. 

The location is one of the most attractive 
that can be imagined, being on a beautiful ele- 
vation southwest of the city of Bozeman and 
within the city limits. On the north are the 


| rugged peaks of the Bridger Mountains, and on 


the east and south rise the massive summits of 
the famous Gallatin Range. Near by are some 
of the most picturesque canyons, and the bot- 
anist and geologist cannot find, anywhere, richer 
fields for study and observation. Throughout 
all this region nature has been most generous, 
both in the vast economic resources, agricult- 
ural and mineral, and in the grandeur and vari- 
ety of the mountain scenery. 
It is now universally admitted that the best 
training, without the aid of a well-equipped 
laboratory, is very imperfect and 
falls far short of the demands of 





adequate for the accommodation 
of students. It will have an en- 
rollment of over 160 students in all 
departments this year. These in- 
stitutions are growing in influence 
and power from year to year, and 
they more than justify the liberal 
endowment bestowed upon them 
by the Federal Government. 
Senator Justin Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, who stands among the most 
venerable and influential members 
of the U. S. Senate, showed such a 
confidence in the future when the 
nation was in the throes of civil 
war, that he introduced the first 
Morrill Bill—a bill that was signed 
by President Lincoln on July 2, 
1862. It was twenty-eight years 
later when he introduced the sec- 
ond Morrill Bill, which became a 
law in August, 1890. Both of these 
acts show the broad field of educa- 
tional work which these institu- 
tions, now established in every 
State, were intended to cover. 
The State College of Montana 
was established in 1893 by an act 
of the State Legislature. The 
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the time. Therefore we are ad- 
ding constantly to our equipment, 
and all our departments are sup- 
plied quite liberally with the most 
approved apparatus and material 
for illustration. While the theo- 
retical side of scientific training is 
never lost sight of, so that prac- 
tical work may have greater value, 
the students are taught how to 
observe and are required to make 
drawings of what they see, that 
the faculty of observation may be 
made more accurate. 

Manual training is considered an 
essential part of every course. It 
is instruction in tool-work as an 
educational discipline, and in its 
wider application it may be seen 
in operation inthe art-room, in the 
various laboratories and in sewing, 
cooking, mechanical drawing and 
shop-work. 

A college paper is issued monthly 
by the students, and they are given, 
through this means, some practical 
ideas and methods in journalism. 
Instruction at the experiment sta- 








number of students has increased 
from year to year. The intention 
from the beginning has been to 
carry out, so far as possible, the 
aim and scope of the two Morrill 
acts, and thus establish the college 
on a broad and liberal basis. The 
name given to these colleges too 
often affords a narrow and very 
erroneous impression as to the 
place they were intended to oc- 
cupy in educational work. Igno- 
rant of the object or inspired by 
prejudice, we have often heard the 
question, ‘‘What is the need of 
these colleges?”’ or, ‘‘Why do they 
not confine themselves to the teach- 
ing of agriculture?”’ 

The first question assumes that 
there is no science of agricult- 
ure, and the second, that, being 
founded for the purpose of teach-: 
ing agriculture, they have noright 
to teach anything beside. In Mon- 
tana, we have interpreted the Mor- 
rill Act as one requiring instruc- 
tion, not only in agriculture, but 
also in the mechanic arts and in 
mathematical, physical, natural 
and economic science. With this 


in view we have organized courses in agricult- | 
buildings—a main building, a chemical and 


ure, domestic science, general science, mechan- 
ical engineering, chemistry, and practical busi- 
ness. For the benefit of those students who 
have not had the advantage of graded or high- 





MALIN BUILDING. 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 


There are in course of construction five new 


physical laboratory, a shop-building, a drill- 
hall, and a veterinary building. These build- 
ings, with their furnishings, will cost over one 





MONTANA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, 





tion is given by Director S. M. 
Emery. It is a valuable adjunct 
to the college, and is already do- 
ing much to develop the interests 
of agriculture and horticulture 
throughout the State. 

THE MONTANA STATE EXPERI- 

MENT STATION. 





BY S. M. EMERY, DIRECTOR. 
The relation existing between 
experiment stations and the vari- 
ous lines of agriculture peculiar 
to the State in which they are 
located, should be close and in- 
timate. 

Experiment stations should not 
only be supplemental adjuncts to 
agricuJtural colleges, affording 
practical illustration to agricult- 
ural instruction, but they should 
also serve in solving such economic 
questions as are beyond the re- 
sources of the ordinary farmer. 

Montana is justly noted for its 
superior natural advantages for 
crop production. Under good culti- 
vation the yields of its cereals, 
grasses, clovers and roots average 
33 to 100 per cent in excess of the general aver- 
age of other States. 

Situated midway between the great Eastern 
and Western export points, the Montana farmer 
is unable—by reason of long hauls and prohib 
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PART OF THE MANHATTAN BARLEY-FARM, IN THE GALLATIN VALLEY, MONTANA. 


itive railway tariffs—to market his grain out- 
right, by the wasteful method of the Eastern 
farmer, and is consequently compelled to be- 
come a manufacturer by converting bulky cheap 
products of the soil into prime beef, mutton, 
pork, poultry and dairy products, which are 
better able to stand carriage-tolls to market. 

In this work the station is rendering valuable 
assistance as follows: First, in ascertaining by 
exhaustive experiments, extending through a 
series of years, the best and most profitable 
grains and grasses to be grown by Montana 
farmers; and, second, by scientific feeding ex- 
periments to determine the nutritive values 
and most profitable foods to be used in fitting 
animals for the block. 

During the present season sheep and swine 
are being fed experimentally at this station. 
Ordinarily, such work is performed with small 
groups of animals—from two to six in number. 
Such tests are not always reliable, as it is diffi- 


cult to arrive at a safe average result from 


paucity of numbers. One hundred three-year- 
old grade wethers are being fed in four groups 
of twenty-five each. The respective values of 
barley when fed alone, of barley and field pease 
in conjunction, and of barley and carrots, to- 
gether with clover-hay and field pea-straw, in 
various combinations are being tested. In 
swine-feeding experiments there are 
forty-eight swine, from six to eight 


matic conditions exist in Montana—the result 
of altitude and mountain environment. Among 
these are variable winters, chinooks, cool nights 
and excessive and insufficient moisture, all hav- 
ing their effect upon the longevity of orchards. 
In the station orchard and fruitery are many 
different varieties of apple, both standard and 
crab; pears, plums, prunes, and apricots. In 
small fruits the various kinds of raspberries, 
blackberries, dewberries, gooseberries, straw- 
berries and currants are under test for quality, 
hardiness and general adaptability to the re- 
quirements of the Montana climate. Ata re- 
ception tendered the governor at the station in 
July, 1896, forty-four different kinds of straw- 
berries were served to the guests for practical 
testing. 

An exhaustive test is also being conducted to 
ascertain the nature of conditions entering into 
the development of healthy, well-grown nurs- 
ery trees in Montana. Root grafts of more 
than 100 different sorts of apples are now grow- 
ing in nursery rows, evergreen and deciduous 
trees being treated similarly. 

An important detail, now in process of elab- 
oration, is the general distribution of seed 
grains, trees and plants from the station to 
interested agriculturists throughout the State. 

In addition to the land devoted exclusively to 


flax experiments, some twenty acres in extent, 
the entire farm of 160 acres is devoted to the 
study of the most important problem now con- 
fronting not only the farmers of Montana, but 
those of the Union as well—that of judicious 
crop rotation. All “general station’? farm- 
crops are being planned and cultivated to aid 
in determining a favorable system of crop ro- 
tation. This is being done quite generally at 
other stations upon small areas, but the Mon- 
tana station staff agree that the more closely 
ordinary farm conditions can be followed, the 
more reliable will be the final conclusions. 

Other important lines that are being covered 
are soil, water and milk analyses, determining 
the effects of mill-waters, which carry various 
chemicals in solution upon growing crops, and 
also the composition of water in various streams 
and the effects of the same upon land and crops 

in irrigation. 

In connection with tne U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, measurements are being taken of the head 
waters of the Missouri; and, as time and op- 
portunity are afforded, this will also be done 
with the other important streams of Montana. 

In irrigation, the proper amount of water 
and the right periods for its use, as well as ac- 
curate devices for water measurement, will be 
considered. 





months of age, divided into four 
groups of twelve each. To these are 
fed varying rations of barley, wheat 
and field pease. At regular periods 
the animals are weighed and full rec- 
ords preserved of all data bearing 
upon the experiment. During the 
current year complete bulletins of 
the work will be issued, which can 
but prove of great value to those 
engaged in similar feeding. 

One of the growing branches of 
agriculture in Montana is that of 
fruit. The Bitter Root and Flat- 
head valleys are active centers of this 
interest, but there are other valleys 
where good success has attended those 
who have planted and cared for or- 
chards intelligehtly. Peculiar cli- 











GENERAL VIEW OF THE MAIN BUILDINGS OF THE MONTANA STATE GOLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AT 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 
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Insect life is also receiving much attention, 
as are the fungous diseases of plants, especially 
of the potato. 

In addition to the regular station routine, 
the members of the station staff serve the pub- 
lic in numerous newspaper contributions on 
farm topics, and also give assistance in farm 
institute work and in replying to the many in- 
teresting queries propounded by Montana farm- 
ers and stock-growers. Quarterly bulletins are 
issued and mailed free to Montanians upon 
request. They are studied closely. 

The usefulness of the station can be broad- 
ened materially by Montana farmers feeling 
the utmost freedom in submitting questions of 
agricultural interest to the members of the 
staff, something which they are most cordially 
invited to do at all times. 


* 
* 


URGING IMPROVED FARM METHODS FOR 
NORTH DAKOTA. 








The winter that now “‘lingers in the lap of 
spring’ witnessed the heaviest fall of snow in 
North Dakota since thesettlement of the State 
began in 1872. But, as the ground was not 
frozen, it was in excellent condition to receive 
the snow, and that the soil will be well satu- 
rated this spring goes without saying. On 
ground broken in 1896 the crops will, without 
doubt, be very good. 

Experience, however, is always the best 
teacher, even if it sometimes be an expensive 
one; this experience, therefore, it will be wise 
forfarmers of North Dakota to consult and 
profit by thisspring. It tellsus thatdeep plow- 
ing of old ground is absolutely necessary;—this 
article would fail of its purpose if it did not lay 
great stress on this point. Observation, cover- 
ing the past eighteen years, has shown that 
when the surface-soil is plowed in a shallow 
manner, the plant throws out its roots within 
two inches of the surface, provided the ground 
is wet, as it will be this spring. As no plowing 
was done last November, there will be much 
more than usual to dothis spring. If, however, 
the plow is run deep, say from six to eight 
inches, the roots will go deeper and, conse- 
quently, the plant will ‘‘stool” abundantly. 

But here comes in an immensely important 
factor: In plowing stubble-land, the furrow 
does not completely bury the stubble—nor the 
weeds, dry grass and manure. Neither of these, 
owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, will 
decompose unless completely covered and packed 
down, but will hold up the furrow, all over the 
field, in many places that neither the harrow 
nor the roller will effectually cure. The drill 
now used is far better than the old discarded 
broadcast seeder, yet even it does not com- 
pletely cure this evil; for, as no plant can grow 
in any spot where the air can get under its 
roots, it is acommon thing to see ‘‘spotted”’ 
fields when the plant is beginning to head. Ex- 
amination shows the cause to be that the stub- 
ble, or the dry weeds or grass, have held up the 
soil and the air has had free access and the 
plant has shriveled and died. 

In the moist atmosphere of the Eastern 
States, this effect is not so apparent. There, 
this material will soon decay, even when par- 
tially covered; but it is not so in North Da- 
kota, and the observation of eighteen years 
proves it. Why, then, obstinately and per- 
versely continue the practice? 

The trying period in plant growth—of all 
the cereals grown in North Dakota—is the 
latter part of June and all the month of July. 
The sun is then hot, and hot winds are sure 
to blow and blow fiercely; consequently, the 
plant, in shallow plowing and loose ground, 
withers and dies. In deep plowing, the chances 
for growth and ripening of the grain are much 





greater; yet, even deep plowing is not enough; 
the ground needs to be packed down, and packed 
down hard. Nothing short of this will produce 
a field of uniform growth; and this will! It 
will press down all the stubble and all other 
dry material, totally excluding the air. And 
in that condition they quickly decompose and 
furnish the plant with its natural food at the 
most critical period of its growth. The earth, 
so pressed down and packed, retains the moist- 
ure that falls in every rain; it sinks naturally 
into this packed ground. Now let the seed be 
drilled in with the Havanna press-drill, and the 
growth will be quick and uniform. When it is 
two inches high everyone can see that after a 
rain a crust forms on the surface of the field. 
This crust must be broken, or natural evapora- 
tion will soon rob the plant of the moisture it 
needs. 

The easiest way to do this is to pass a light 
harrow, with teeth set backwards, not forwards, 
nor over two inches long, over the field and 
continue to do so after every rain until the 
plant is six or seven inches high. It breaks 
this crust; it stops evaporation; for the moist- 
ure will not go upwards through the loose soil 
left by the harrow. It will not materially 
loosen the roots of the plants, unless the teeth 
are set forward and are more than two inches 
long. 

Another and more effectual method is now 
being brought into notice, and, as it was with 
the Havanna press-drill, is slow of adoption; 
yet it is destined—like the drill—to be used al- 
most universally. Itis this: Plow the ground 
deep,—eight inches if possible; follow the plow 
with a tool known as the “sub-surface packer’”’ 
—a tool eight feet long and consisting of six- 
teen wheels thirty-six inches in diameter and 
placed four and one-half inches from center to 
center. It weighs 900 pounds and requires four 
horses to use it; and, if the ground is moist, 
the packer must be loaded down with stones, 
so as to make the wheels go down from three to 
four inches, thus packing the ground tight to 
the bottom of the furrow. Follow this with a 
light harrow to smooth the ground and prepare 
it for the seed; then use a drill, made for the 
purpose, and drill the seed in rows twenty 
inches apart, using one-third the seed required 
by the press-drill. Then attach to the drill 
twenty-four spring-steel teeth, and, as soon as 
the grain is two inches high, keep this culti- 
vator moving once in five or seven days. It 
breaks the crust referred to above and, if kept 
moving until the wheat blossoms, a sure crop 
may be depended on each year. The second 
and third years will prove better than the first, 
for nature itself comes to the help of the farmer 
who employs this method. The fine hair-roots 
of the plant not being destroyed by the culti- 
vator and having had an abundance of moisture 
during the season of growth, retain the particles 
of soil in small globules. In the second and 
succeeding years the ground thus treated has, 
by five years experience, beer found to yield 
sure crops each year, and nearly double that of 
the first year; while the crop of the first year 
has always been double the crop on adjoining 
lands that were cultivated by the ordinary 
method. In one instance, last year, the yield 
was 133 per cent more than that of a near-by 
field on the old method. The wheat on the 
eighty acres so treated was larger and heavier, 
weighing over sixty pounds to the bushel and 
grading ‘“‘No. 1 Hard” as against a smaller 
grain and ‘‘No. 2 Northern” by the old method. 

It is safe to say that the ground broken last 
year and sown this spring will yield most boun- 
tifully, for the moisture is better retained and 
resists the power of the sun and hot winds in 
evaporation sufficiently to ensure the growth 
of the plant and its maturity; but the many 





thousands of acres of old lands that have been 
cultivated for many years, must be plowed 
deep and cultivated during the growth of the 
plant, or disappointment will be sure to follow. 
Experience has shown that a bright sun and 
hot wind, such as are sure to come in the last 
of June and early in July, will, in twelve hours 
after a generous rain, extract all the moisture 
from the soil to the depth of four inches, and 
the same observation has shown that when the 
ground is as moist as it will be this spring, the 
roots of the plant do not go deeper than three, 
and generally not more than two, inches; con- 
sequently, just at the most critical period of 
growth the plant withers, cannot mature the 
grain, and the head is short and the yield neces- 
sarily small. 

The method described herein has been used 
most successfully for five years in South Da- 
kota and in the corn belt of Nebraska and Kan 
sas, and it is steadily and rapidly growing into 
favor. The experimental stations located by 
the Northern Pacific and the Soo lines last year 
in North Dakota, fully and satisfactorily dem- 
onstrated its great value and adaptability to 
the soil and climate of North Dakota; while 
the extra cost per acre of such working of the 
soil does not exceed one dollar and ten cents. 
It is certainly worthy the attention of every 
farmer of intelligence, and as that class of men 
are largely in the majority in North Dakota, I 
venture the prediction that, before 1900, the 
system named will be the rule and not the ex- 
ception; and, further, that by this method corn 
will by that time be as great a staple crop in 
North Dakota as wheat now is, thus proving 
that the corn belt steadily advances north with 
the settlement of the country by the white 
population. B. S. RUSSELL. 


* 





DON’T BE AFRAID OF COLD AIR. 


A noted professor says: Don’t be afraid to 
go out of doors because it is a little colder than 
usual. The cold air will not hurt youif you 
are properly protected and take exercise enough 
to keep the circulation active. On the con- 
trary, it will do you good. It will purify your 
blood, it will strengthen your lungs, it will im- 
prove your digestion, it will afford a healthy, 
natural stimulus to your torpid circulation, 
and strengthen and energize your whole sys- 
tem. The injury which often results from go- 
ing into a cold atmosphere is occasioned by a 
lack of protection to some part of the body, ex- 
posure to strong draughts or from breathing 
through the mouth. Avojd these, and you are 
safe. Don’t be afraid to sleep in a cold room 
at night with the window a little open. Cold 
air, if pure, will not hurt you at nightany more 
than in the day, if you are protected by suffi- 
cient clothing, and by breathing through the 
nostrils. If you do not breathe thus, acquire 
the habit as soon as possible. If you wish to 
be subject to colds, coughs and fevers, shut 
yourself in close, hot rooms day and night. If 
you wish to be free from their companionship, 
always have plenty of pure air to breathe, night 
and day; take daily outdoor exercise, regardless 
of the weather, except as to clothing protection. 

SHE Sines NEGRO MELODIEs.—A young wo- 
man who has gained for herself an almost 
national distinction in a somewhat unique 
manner is Miss Anna Vernon Dorsey, of Wash- 
ington. Miss Dorsey’s peculiar talent is the 
singing of negro melodies, and she has, within 
recent years, been heard with delight in a num- 
ber of cities. So true is her rendering of the 
“darky”’ songs that, when hidden from her 
audience, it is impossible to realize that any 
but one of the race could reproduce, as she does, 
the tones which are so characteristic of their 
singing. 
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Sees Cause for Hope. 

It is said that Li Hung Chang has decided to 
establish in the flowery kingdom schools for the 
teaching of the English language. Twenty 
years hence it may be that a Seattle citizen 
will be able to read his laundry ticket.—T7u«- 
coma ( Wash.) Ledger. 

A Literal Transposition. 

The other day a friend of ours read the fol- 
lowing: 

“When John Kendricks Bangs the door it 
makes James Whitcomb Riley.”’ 

He came over to tell us about it, and this is 
the way he had it: 

“Van Kendreeks pangs Yon bay day neck, 
Vitcome Raley hay ban hot vy day collar.”’ 
Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 

The Friend was Stunned. 

“‘A. Swindle,”’ is the name that appears over 
the office door of astruggling lawyer in the city 
of Stratford, Ont. A friend of the unfortunate 
gentleman suggested the advisability of his 
writing out his first name in full, thinking 
that ‘‘Arthur” or ‘“‘Andrew’’ Swindle, as the 
case might be, would sound better and look 
better than the significant *‘A. Swindle.’’ When 
the lawyer, with tears in his eyes, whispered to 


| | 
and Order League to the fact that bottled beer | graph couldn’t even growl, let alone jump over 


him that his name was Adam, the friend un- | 


derstoodand was silent.— Whatcom( Wash.) Blade. 


Saved by Prayer. 
The other day, for some infraction of the 
rules of the household, a little fellow of this 
town was about to get awhipping. Justasthe 


and temperance seem to be hobnobbing in that 
State in what may be termed a dangerous jux- 
taposition. 


The Tale of a Pin. 

A young lady has handed in the following 
pointed spring ‘“‘pome.” The spring is fur- 
nished by one of the main characters, and it is 
said that his head cut a big gash in the ceiling 
before he came down: 

THE TALE OF A PIN. 
There was a man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise, 
He sat down in a rocking-chair, 
And opened wide his eyes. 
The reason why was very plain 
To all who stood within, 
This man so very wondrous wise 
Had sat upon a pin. 
And when he felt the pin intrude 
He got up mighty quick, 
And made us all to understand 
That awful pin did stick. 
And then he turned him round about, 
That ugly pin to find; 
He never looked into the chair, 
But felt around behind. 
Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


Brown Knew the Hug, 

The other day two men who gave their names 
as A. J. Mack and James McClusky were ar- 
rested in Seattle, Wash., and held by Chief of 
Police Reed in the belief that they were the 
highwaymen who recently held up Manager 
Brown of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. Late in the evening Manager Brown 
called at police headquarters, had a look at the 
men, and then told Chief Reed that he believed 
they were the men responsible for his hold-up. 

Before identifying them, according to the 
Seattle Times, Brown had the two prisoners 
brought before him. 


“Grab me around the neck just as you did | ; : 
a sagen piace | the good book says, let us not ride a hobby in 


| that night,’’ said Brown to one of the men. 


father was ready to commence operations, the | 


child asked if he could go into the bedroom for 
amoment. His father told him that he could. 
Tiptoeing to the door, the man, with the 
switch in his hand, saw the little fellow kneel- 
ing at the bedside and heard him say: 


“O God, if you ever did want to help a little | : 
| had had lots of fun, and then Brown said: 


boy, now’s your time!”’ 


That appeal sufficed. The prayer was an- | 


swered and the whipping was postponed. 
Walla Walla ( Wash.) Statesman. 


Agonizing Lines from the Road. 


One of our traveling representatives, whom 
we will call ‘A. H.,”’ is gifted with a poetic 
temperament that will one day trans form 
her into a contortionist. She hada “spell’’ re- 
cently, and here is the result: 

“There's a town in Montana called Butte, 
Where every one’s foxy and cutte, 
Where no one is mutte, 
This none will disputte ;— 
Oh, a smart bus'ness town is Butte!” 

Drifting over into South Dakota, where al- 
kali water and prohibition abound, our col- 
lector of customs had another spasm. It reads 
as follows: 

“The men who make laws in Pierre, 
Assemble from towns far and nierre. 
They drink bottled bierre, 
Sometimes they act quierre— 
The great men who make laws in Pierre.” 

We do not publish the above lines for the 
purpose of lending encouragement to an evi- 
dently misdirected talent, but because we really 
take pleasure in immortalizing Butte and in 
directing the attention of South Dakota’s Law 





The prisoner hesitated. 

“Go ahead,’’ insisted Brown. 

The prisoner concluded that if Brown wanted 
to be squeezed he ought to be accommodated; 
so he threw one of his long, well-muscled arms 


about the Western Union man’s neck and, for | 


about sixty seconds, made him believe that he 
was in the embrace of a bear. 

“Not so d— hard,” said Brown, finally; 
‘do you think I want to be strangled?”’ 

The prisoner released him, grinning as if he 


‘*That’s just the way he did it that night.” 
Then Brown took a look at the other pris- 


} oner. 


‘*‘You’re the man who said to your pal: ‘Hit 


| him in the stomach,’ aren’t you?” The pris- 
| oner laughed and suggested that Brown should | 





let him hit him in the stomach once, by way of 
a second illustration, but Brown knew a thing 
or two, by this time, and replied by giving the 
fellow a body blow in his own ribs—‘‘just to 
get even,”’ he said. 


An Ontario Dog Artist. 
Will Fleming owns a handsome Chesapeake 
Bay retriever which answers to the expensive 


a high board fence and swallow acat. There 
is nothing like putting life intoa painting, and 
this young lady knew how. Occasionally she 
would paint a soup-bone ora pan of milk, and 
Mollie’s picture would eat it before it was dry. 
The other day this picture arrived in Grafton 
by express, and it was taken down to the drug 
store and unpacked and stood up on the floor 
where people who came in to buy some of the 
drug store could see it. Most everyone likes a 
nice dog, and as the customers passed the pic- 
ture they would pat it on the head and say: 
‘Hello, Molly!’ and the picture would wag its 
tail, or at least the people supposed it did, as 
they passed on about their business. It’s all 


| right, that picture is.—(rafton (.N. D.) Record. 


Montana Legislative Notes. 
The following affecting ‘“‘legislative notes” 
are taken from the Bozeman (Mont.) Chronicle: 
It was a Montana legislator who, when some 
corrections in spelling and grammar in his bill 
were called to his attention by the committee, 
said: ‘Why, you fellows have mucilated it!’ 
It was the same statesman who said, in ad- 


| dressing a committee of which he was a mem- 


ber: “The muddy slough of politics was the 


| boulder upon which the law was split in twain 


| during the dancing season. 


and fell in a thousand pieces from the pedro of 
justice. Let us, then, gear up our lions, that we 
can go forth with a clear head.”’ 


Upon addressing the chair, this same orator 
delivered himself as follows: ‘‘I feel that fora 
plain man like myself to address a body com- 
posed of so many law attorneys as this is, is in- 
deed casting pearls before swine; or, in other 
words, to make my meaning plainer, the honor 
that I feel at the present time overcomes me as 
Goliah was overcome, when, like David, I come 
before you armed with only the—the—or, as 


this Legislature, lest it turn upon us as did 
Balaam’s ass, and, in a loud voice, proclaim, 
‘I am he.’ ”’ 

‘Ah! I see,’ said the good man who was 
arguing with a legislator regarding the initia- 
tiveand referendum. ‘‘ You cannot bisect or dis- 
sect the woof of carping misanthrophy from the 
web of immedicable pessimism. You are a 
polemic——”’ 

“You’re a liar!’’ 
“T’m a populist.” 

Some of the legislators are being criticised 
for leaving their families at home. We see 
nothing wrong in this. Someone must stay at 
home to milk the cow with the brindle tail, 
split the kindling, shovel snow, feed the chick- 
ens and carry slop to the pigs. Who can do 
this better than the good housewife? Hired 
help is at all times erratic, and more especially 
Because a man is 


interrupted the legislator; 


| forced to go to the Legislature to manage the 


name of Molly. Some time ago Molly went | 
down to the photograph gallery and had her | 


picture taken. One was sent to a lady friend of 
Mr. Fleming’s in Port Perry, Ont., and, as she 
happened to have some brown paint. that her 
father wasn’t going to use, she painted Molly’s 
picture to suit herself on a piece of canvas that 
was too small to make atentoutof. When the 
picture got dry enough to touch, it was found 
that it looked just like Molly, so the people 
said down there. Along towards night the 
picture would bark, and it would chase a cow 
whenever it could get a chance. The photo- 





affairs of State, play nigger billiards, eat hotel 
grub and give the ranch the high sign, is it re- 
quired that the wife be wrested from the farm? 
No; a thousand times, no! 


Manager Fay’s Picture. 

Some of the funniest experiences fall to the 
lot of those who, for the moment, are in the 
public eye to the extent of having their faces 
illustrated in the daily newspapers. Secretary 
Fay, of the Minneapolis Associated Charities, 
had such an experience a short time ago. It 
was at that pre-Christmas period when the 
charitably inclined were making things hum 
about the Associated Charities. His name was 
used in connection with one of these newspaper 
cuts, and the following is a letter he received 
from one of his friends in Chicago: 

‘Dear Ed.—Your card and clippings are at 
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hand. The picture of youissplendid! Ishould 


know it anywhere! The side whiskers (Mr. Fay | 


wears only a mustache) are a success, although 
growing rather oddly. Cut your chin witha 
razor, as usual, I see. Sorry you have lost 


fingers and part of thumb on right hand. How | 


did it happen—trying to show a poor tramp 
how to saw knotholes in the wood-yard? 
‘It’s too bad your hair is so white on top; or 


is that whole thing a wig, donated by the As- | 


sociated Charities? Why did you go to sleep 
during the photo process? Your eve looks boozy, 
but I should think it would, gazing at that 
hand-mirror. Great pose for a manager! Are 
you getting stuck on yourself? Your cash- 
drawer is empty, I see, though the box on top 
of your desk seems to be marked ‘X;’ $10 bills, I 
suppose. 

“If I were a tramp, and saw that picture 
first, I'd never see you. Work would be a bless- 
ing to get it out of my mind. 


“You ought to have that picture on all your 
cards. They could be used for comic valentines. 





It is a face that | 
grows on one; yet not on me, if I can keep it off. | 


Have you tried using them to subdue naughty | 


children, or haughty servants? I believe they 
would, on homeopathic theory, cure the worst 
case of fits. 
“Take it altogether, it is a rare bit of work 
a delicate etching, breathing the true spirit of 
your character and bringing to the front some 
points known only to your nearest friends. 
“Too bad the artist is not now living 
such a violent death! 
you. Your friend, 
Minne apolis Tribune. 


and 


9 


A Tale of Two Montana Editors. 


In attendance upon the recent inaugural ball 
at Helena, Mont., was E. H. Becker of the 


| to hold the train for five minutes. 


But the jury will acquit | 


to put on that countenance, Becker, but I want 
to say that that face would turn an edge ona 
corn-cutter. If it hadn’t been for the fact that 
the barber-shops were all closed and there’d 
been danger of a boycott if a barber had shaved 
you, I never would have stayed with the job.”’ 


When Becker got his breath he sat up in the | 


chair, with a wild look, and said: ‘‘So that’s 
what you call a ‘safety,’ is it? Well, I want 
to say that I’d rather have my whiskers pulled 
out by a corn-sheller, every time!”’ 

“Why?” asked Yerkes. ‘‘Wasn’t that a good 
shave?”’ 

‘*A good shave?”’ yelled Becker; ‘“‘why, who, 
in the name of heaven and earth, ever heard of 
a man being shaved without lather?”’ 

‘*Well, I’ll be cussed!’’ Yerkes replied, quietly; 
“T thought I had overlooked something by the 
way you howled and kicked.”’ 


How She Held the Train. 
“Before I came to this part of the country I 


was an engineer on a railroad down South,’’ | 


said a railway man to the Seattle (Wash.) Post- 
Intelligencer. 
we were pretty slow about it. 
line I had some very odd experiences. I re- 
member one day, when we reached the junction 
station, a woman came up to me and asked me 
She said 
that her daughter wanted to take the train to 
the city. I told her that it was impossible for 
me to hold the train for her.”’ 

***T don’t see why,’ she expostulated. ‘I think 


| you might do a little thing like that.’ 
| ““T tried to explain to her that the trains ran | 
| on schedule time, and that, like time and tide, 
| we waited for no man, or woman either, for 


Billings Gazetteand A. K. Yerkes of the Boze- | 


man Chronicle, two men who would reflect credit 
upon journalism anywhere. They roomed to- 
gether. During the evening of the ball, says 
the Helena Independent, Orpheus F. Goddard 
was sent out to buy some white neckties, but 
returned with the information that, while he 
found a store open, the proprietor could not sell 


that matter. But she wouldn’t have it, and 
finally, just as we were about to start, she 
shouted, indignantly: 

‘**Well, I’ll just see about that!’ 

“T laughed, but soon ceased to laugh. For 
what did that old woman do but get right on 


| the track about three feet in front of the en- 


him a thing, as it was after hours and he was | 
| remained on the track, unless I wanted to kill 


afraid of a boycott. 

This announcement caused more or less wild 
defamation, -especially when Goddard pulled 
out a necktie and quietly remarked that he 
took it when the proprietor wasn’t looking, and 
would pay him for it in the morning. It was 
not until Goddard had fished out two more, 
similarly abstracted from the store, that Becker 
agreed to attend the ball. Then he discovered 
that he needed a shave. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Yerkes; ‘“‘I have 
a ‘safety’ with me, and I’ll give you a shave 
that’ll make you think I ought to have been a 
barber.” 

‘‘What in the name of heaven is a ‘safety?’ ”’ 
said Becker. 

‘‘Never you mind,’’ said Yerkes. 
back in this chair and go to sleep. 
you up when I get through.” 

Becker laid back, while Yerkes pinioned his 
hands behind the chair and went at him with 
\ lawn-mower razor. It was a beard of a week’s 
growth, and the operator pulled and sawed 
with vigor. During the scrape, through which 
Becker yelled and swore and shed tears, a man 
from the next room came in and asked: 

‘What in thunder are you tearing the paper 
off the wall for?” 

This did not 


“Just lie 
I'll wake 


disturb the imperturbable 
Yerkes one bit, but it made Becker swear, 
plead and threaten all the harder. Neverthe- 
less, Yerkes held his victim down and shaved 
him toa finish. Then he remarked: 

“IT haven’t any bay rum, or, in fact, anything 


gine. She sat herself there, firmly grasping 
hold of the rails with both hands. The con- 
ductor signaled for me to go ahead, as our stop 
was over. But I couldn’t do it as long as she 


her. I called on the conductor, and he, im- 
patient at the delay, came up. I explained the 
situation to him. He was as mad as I was, 
and, going up to the woman, told her to get off 
the track. 

***T just won’t,’ she replied, ‘until my daugh- 


| ter gets on board your train.’ 


‘He pleaded with her some more, and finally 
declared that he would be compelled to use force. 

***Just you dare!’ she cried. ‘I’ll sue you for 
damages if you do.’ 

“This opened a new complication, and we 
reasoned among ourselves whether we had bet- 
ter remove her by force. Just as we had de- 






Gr-r-r! 





‘*We used to make along run, and 
While on that | 


| reptitously laying an 


termined upon a course of policy her daughter 
came up, and, seeing the old woman on the 
track, kissed her good-bye and got on the train. 
The gritty mother called out to her: 

‘**Go ahead, Mary Ann! You have plenty of 
time, though, for I will sit on the track until 
you get aboard.’ 

‘“‘And then, when she was safely on board 
and we were about ready to run over her, if 
necessary, she calmly and slowly got up and 
waved me a good-bye, calling, as we pulled out 
of the station: 

***T hope I’ve teached you fellers a grain of 
perliteness.’”’ 


The Judge and the Joker. 

Judge Frank Henry, of Livingston, occupied 
the upholstered nail-keg in the court-house 
Monday and rendered a few bars of justice to 
the twanging of the lyre and the undulation of 
the chin whiskers of our local legal luminaries. 
The judge is looking quite well this spring, 
and tells us that his cow, which has just come 
in, is giving a full pail of milk at every sitting. 
His hens, however, are not laying well this 
spring. A hen will steal stealthily out of the 
barn with the steadfast determination of sur- 
egg under the house; 
whereupon a Yellowstone zephyr comes along 
and sweeps her away up north. By the time 
she returns to her domicile she has lost her ma- 
ternal instincts and her feathers. Then she 
takes to the lecture platform and becomes a 
‘new hen.” 

With that wonderful power of observation 
which we have concealed about our person, and 


| which a long residence on the frontier has 


whetted to a razor edge, we noticed at first 


| sight that the judge is not wearing the plug 





Bow! 
Get out of that! 
You can’t come now, 
I tell you flat! 
You'd better go 
Before I bite— 
I have a glo- 
Rious appetite! 


that we bought him directly after the official 
returns came in after the memorable campaign 
of ’86. It would have been rude, possibly, and 
might have smacked somewhat of rusticity for 
us to come right out before the whole crowd 
and, in a loud voice, ask the presiding judge of 
the Fourth District what in Sam Hill he had 
done with the hat we gave him long years ago; 
so we can only conjecture. A man who can 
wear a high hat in Livingston must, in truth, 
have a great head on him, or else have the hat 
picketed on with stay chains under his chin. 
We are sorry that this hat is gone. It was 
such a forceful reminder of the time when the 
American people took issue with us on politics 
and silently and secretly voted just opposite to 
the way we told them. We could have buried 
our chagrin over this piece of duplicity, but 
the digging up of several dollars with which to 
buy a job lot of plug hats, which had been in 
stock since the first bull-train struck this town, 
caused us considerable mental anguish and for 
quite a while made us almost willing to see 
civil service reform spread to every branch of 
this Government.— Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 


I'm left in charge 
When night is here; 
No folks at large 
Had best come near. 
And if they do 
I'll make ‘em spin! 
What! Only you? 
Just come right in! 


Wow! 
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Mrs. Briggs was the aristocracy of Last 
Chance Gulch. No one was ever known to dis- 
pute it. True, some of the women ‘‘couldn’t 
see why she should be so stuck up,’’ but, for all 
that, they admitted her superiority over them. 
She enjoyed the distinction of being one of the 
pioneers; in fact, she was the pioneer woman of 
that town, for she crossed the plains with her 
husband years ago, and was for some time the 
only woman in the camp. Furthermore, sev- 
eral of her letters were published in the weekly 
paper at her old home in Massachusetts. Then, 
too, by the time cabins took the place of tents 


and other miners began to send for their fam- | 


ilies to share their luck, “‘Red’’ Briggs had 
struck it rich. So he moved into quite a pre- 


tentious house, and his wife sent east for some | 
on which was inscribed ‘‘Mrs. | 


calling-cards 
Johnathan Bishop Briggs.” Not that she ever 
had occasion to use them there, but she often 
: paid a visit to the neighboring cities. 


Luck seemed to have “‘camped on their trail,”’ | 


and their wealth piled up to such an extent 
that Mrs. Briggs commenced to talk about her 
“family name.’’ Although priding herself on 


her Puritan ancestry, it nevertheless pleased | 
her to be pointed out and spoken of as the wife | 
of the “Silver King.” The “king” himself | 


was as common as ever and still persisted in 
wearing a flannel shirt, smoking acob pipe and 
associating with the old ‘‘boys’’—beside whom 


he had worked with his pick and shovel, but | 
who, unlike himself, had not felt the touch of | 
fortune’s wand; all of which was athorn inthe | 
flesh of his wife, as was the nickname, ‘‘Red,”’ | 
which still stuck to him and which was given | 
him, years ago, on account of his complexion. | 


But men of his standing can afford to be 
eccentric, and, well knowing that she could not 
remodel him, she devoted herself to their only 
child, a boy. Beginning when he was very 
young, she tried to bring him up in the way 
that he should go, explaining over and over, 
with great patience, why, although he must 
be kind to the miners’ boys, he must not 
expect to be familiar with them; and she en- 
deavored to plant within his youthful breast 
due reverence for his family name. 

Proudly and impressively she told him of her 
Uncle James, who was scalped by the Indians 
while crossing the plains; of her Uncle Abner, 


one of the leading stationers of Boston, and of | 
her Aunt Matilda, who lived, on the interest of | 


her money, in one of the suburbs of that city; 
of her nephew, also,—Alonzo, who held a Govy- 


ernment position in Washington 


italist, and of her brother Joseph, who was one 
of the oldest and most influential residents of 
the Pacific Coast, and who had been to Congress. 


Train up achild in the way he should go, it 


is said, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it; but, although Jack Briggs was a duti- 
ful and fairly obedient child, he early mani- 


fested the plebeian spirit of his father, and | 
seemed to be perfectly indifferent to the fact 
that he belonged to the only family in town 
that had a pedigree. 


S’ PEDIGREE. 


By Louis B. Simpkins. 





which no | 
change of administration had ever yet assailed; | 
of her brother William, who was a Kansas cap- | 


And even after they had 


ea 
ss 








moved into their grand house on the hill, where | 


it stood, in solitary state, in the middle of a 
| lawn which they had converted from a barren, 
| rocky waste into a modern Garden of Eden, he 

seemed to delight in playing with the boys in 
| the gulch below. Years later, when he re- 

turned home from a scientific school a full- 
fledged mineralogist, there was still no change 
in his manner toward his old associates. Fol- 
lowing this,—since troubles never come singly, 

he capped the climax by falling in love with 
the pretty little girl whose mother kept sum- 
mer boarders on the opposite hill; for the town 
had, by this time, grown far beyond a mining- 
camp. 

Jack was a good son as well as a good lover, 
and he did not wish to marry against his 
mother’s wishes; so he found himself in a 
quandary, for all his persuasions and argu- 
ments went for naught. He knew that only 
her prejudice and foolish pride, born of her 
prosperity, stood in the way, for hissweetheart 
was as good as she was pretty; but these mother- 
traits had grown to be as solid and unyielding 
as the mountains around them. 

One day a daring scheme entered his father’s 
brain. He was on the lovers’ side, and he glee- 
fully took Jack into his confidence. 

“But, won’t it upset eyerything?”’ said the 
| young fellow, a little anxiously, after being let 
into the dark secret; ‘‘and it seems rather a 
mean joke to play on her, too.’’ 

‘““My boy, something has got to be done to 
knock out those fool notions that your mother 
has got into her headof late years,” Red Briggs 
replied, whose language was usually plain, if 
not elegant, ‘‘and I believe that this will not 
only help your case along, but will be the best 
thing that could happen to us all. She may go 
on the war-path, at first, but she will get over 
it, for she has plenty of good common-sense, 
after all.”’ 
| A few days later Jack Briggs departed for the 
| East on business; and, from both hills over- 
looking Last Chance Gulch, a woman’s thoughts 
followed him. 

A month later, a telegram was received at 
his home stating that he would arrive the next 
| evening with three friends. At the appointed 
time the carriage was sent to the station, while 
the host and hostess, seated on the broad piazza, 
awaited its return. 

Presently they saw it coming amid a cloud of 
alkali dust, and a few moments later a woman 
and two men, duly escorted by Jack, alighted 
at their door. One man was old and thin and 
rather shabby, and wore white whiskers around 
his neck. The other man was of middle age, 
stout, with sharp eyes and a long, sandy beard. 
|The woman was a little, bent, old-fashioned- 
| looking creature, with an almost childishly- 
eager expression on her face that was pathetic. 

Mrs. Briggs stared at them and then at her 
| son, whose face was as red as his father’s. She 
| was absolutely speechless. 

‘‘Hello, Marthy!’’ exclaimed the older man, 
| dropping bis old-fashioned carpet-bag and hold- 
ing out his thin hands, smiling pleasantly. 
‘‘Now, this was good of you and John to give 


us poor critters such a trip, but I’m afraid it’s 
| very expensive, hain’t it?”’ 

Mrs. Johnathan Bishop Briggs looked into 
her Aunt Matilda’s little wrinkled face, pro- 
tected from the weather by the same volumi- 
nous bonnet which she wore when they bade 
each other good-bye in Boston, years ago. 

Her husband greeted the guests cordially, 
and, as both he and his son appeared to be in a 
great hurry to get into the house, they some- 
how found themselves, in a short time, seated 
around the table in the dining-room, where the 
travelers exhibited an appetite which their 
hostess was far from sharing. Fortunately for 
all, they preferred to do the talking; so her si- 
lence was unnoticed. 

‘*Well, I’ll be switched! If I’d known min- 
ing was like this, I’d have come out and gone 
into it with you long ago,” said Uncle Abner, 
genially, as he leaned back in his chair and took 
a survey of the room. 

“How are you doing now?’’ inquired his 
nephew. 

“Pretty fair to middlin’; especially since I 
rented one side of my store to the pawnbroker. 
It cuts down my rent and drawscustom. But, 
| Lord! I ain’t got no such a house as this, and 
| I’ve been running a news-stand for forty-five 
years.” And he tucked his napkin further 
down his neck and prepared to swallow his 
soup. 

“'That’s so,” said William, stroking his beard 
thoughtfully;’’ and I believe this beats fighting 
cyclones and speculators. But,’’ he added, with 
that frankness which a near relationship in- 
spires, ‘‘we all thought you was a durn fool, 
Red, when you struck out. And after Uncle 
Jim was scalped, on his way out here, I 
wouldn’t have come for a million dollars! 
*T wasn’t no great loss when the Injuns got his 
scalp (for we all know what an old rascal Uncle 
Jim was; he borrowed ten dollars of me the day 
before he started), but it showed what might 
happen to any one; so I waited quite a spell 
before I’d even go to Kansas.”’ 

‘Have you been successful there?’’ 

John Briggs’ voice had a choked, unnatural 
sound, and he studiously avoided looking at his 
wife and son. 

‘*Tip-top, at first; had three towns started— 
one of ’em named for me, but they was all 
swept away by acyclone. One had three streets 
and a two-story brick block. Thereain’t much 
in the booming business now, though,’’ regret- 
fully; ‘‘people seem to be scart of the winds.”’ 

‘‘And how is Alonzo getting along?”’ 

“Oh, he’s doing splendid!” interposed Aunt 
Matilda in her little, piping voice. ‘‘He drives 
one of the mail-wagons to the trains. He’s 
smart, Lon is, and I guess Uncle Sam has 
found it out. He’s going to be married this 
fall. I guess most any girl would be glad of 
such a chance.”’ 

“Our family has all done well,” remarked-the 
Kansas boomer, with dignity. ‘‘Now, look at 
you, Marthy. See where you be—givin’ you all 
due credit, Red,’’ and he waved his hand gen- 
erously toward his brother-in-law. ‘‘See where 
I be, too, and see where brother Joe is!”’ 

‘“*By the way, what’s Joe doing now?”’ 

‘‘Joe?’? Aunt Matilda’s voice fairly teemed 
with astonishment and pride. ‘‘Why, Joe was 
a road-agent for years in Californy, and he’s 
been to Congress!”’ 

Mrs. Briggs’ fork fell with a crash on the 
delicate plate before her, her husband was sud- 
denly seized with a terrific coughing-spell be- 
hind his napkin, while her son murmured an 
excuse and fled from the room. William stroked 
his whiskers, winked at his brother-in-law— 
when that gentleman had recovered his equilib- 
rium, and calmly resumed his dinner. 

“Oh, Marthy! That lovely chiny plate, too! 
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I’m afraid you’re nervous,’’ exclaimed the old 
lady. 

“Well, about Joe. Sometimes he sends me 
fifty dollars to a time; and now, with that and 
my chickens and garden, I can get along with- 
out doing a bit of dressmaking.” 

Mrs. Briggs raised her eyes and looked at her 
aunt. Something in the happy voice touched 
her strangely. Involuntarily she looked about 
the beautiful room and at her own elegant cos- 
tume. In all the years of her prosperity she 
had never thought to send a dollar to this little, 
faded, shabby, half-starved creature who felt 
so rich now that she could exist without dress- 
making! She had been outdone in generosity 
by an ex-‘‘road-agent!”’ 

She had, after all, a keen sense of the ridic- 
ulous; and, as she looked at these branches of 
her family-tree, so evidently enjoying her good 
dinner, she smiled a little. 

‘‘There! Now you look natural. You sat just 
like a stun, before. Isn’t that a new dress, 
Marthy? I don’t recollect seeing you wear it 
the last time you wuz home.”’ 

As the visit referred to dated back about 
eighteen years, Mrs. Johnathan Briggs smiled 
quite broadly and even volunteered a few 
remarks. 

But that night, after her aunt had gone to 
revel in the luxurious bed that stood in the 
best guest-chamber, to dream of her niece’s 
generosity in remembering her poor relations 
in so handsome a manner;—after Uncle Abner 
had floated away to blissful dreams where 
visions of his Boston news-stand and his neigh- 
bor’s three golden balls were shadowy and in- 
distinct amid all this splendor;—after brother 
William had figured up just how much it would 
be right to strike his more fortunate brother- 
in-law for, in order to get up another boom on 
his return to Kansas, and after Jack had 
crossed the gulch and gone to the hill beyond, 
the hour of reckoning came and Mrs. Briggs 
demanded an explanation from her husband. 

‘*‘Why did you do it?’’ she asked, as she closed 
the door behind them, thus shutting off all 
escape. Her eyes were stern, and she looked 
very commanding. 

‘“‘Why did Ido what?’ he grumbled, as he 
tugged away at his collar-button. Then, sud- 
denly, he faced her and said, very gently: 

‘See here, Mattie, don’t you think it isabout 
time you came down off your perch?”’ 

‘John Briggs, what do you mean?”’ she cried, 
her face aflame. 

‘‘Well, I don’t know that it is necessary to 
make much of an explanation, is it? Besides, 











“A few moments later a woman and two men, duly escorted by Juck, alighted at their door.” 


about your relations and your family name? I | convulsed a very select little gathering by tell- 


should think you would be glad to see them. | 


They are all right, even if they are not all that 
they have been cracked up to be. 
they would recognize themselves in some of | 
your descriptions?”’ 

Then, as her face grew redder and her eyes 
almost tearful, he stopped laughing. 

‘‘Your folks are as good as mine, Mattie. I 
ain’t making fun, youknow. Oneof my uncles | 
was lynched in Arizona for horse-stealing, but 
that don’t hurt me any. Come! what do yousay?” 
and he took hold of a very irresponsive hand. 

In spite of her silly notions, Mrs. Briggs had 
some remarkable traits—one of which was that 
she usually knew when to talk and when to be 
silent. And, after all, her love for her husband 
and son were stronger than anything else. 

She never did things by halves. If she sus- 
pected anything behind this solicitude for her 
relatives, she never said so; but, her mind be- | 
ing made up, she treated her guests so royally 
that her brother raised the amount of the pros- 
pective loan several hundred dollars. Only | 
once more did she mention the subject to her 
husband, and that was after Aunt Matilda-had | 


I wonder if | 


ing, with a great deal of pride, about her 

nephew who had been such a successful road- 

agent and who afterwards went to Congress. 
“‘T cannot stand it to hear her tell that!’’ she 


| said, tearsof mortification standing in her eyes. 


“T shall speak to her about it.”’ 
‘‘Mattie,’’ he said, ‘‘I’d rather hear her tell 


| that to everyone in Montana than to have her | 
Don’t you fret; we | 


find out what it means. 
can stand it, and we have plenty of company 
when it comes to anything of that sort.’’ 

The matter was not spoken of between her 
and Jack; but one day, not long after all this 
occurred, as she was standing at the front gate, 
she saw him and Dorothy strolling toward her, 
apparently oblivious of the fact that there was 
anyone else in the world besides themselves. 
She leaned her arms on the railing and watched 
them. They looked so young, so innocent, so 
perfectly happy! After all, this spring-time of 
their existence was the sweetest. The years 
were bound to bring shadows—and what a good 
boy Jack had always been to her! 

She would have made a good general; for, 
once having laid down her arms, she never 


looked back; so, when the couple reached her 
she held out a hand to the girl and said: 

‘‘We are going to have a little family gather- 
ing tomorrow evening, and I shall be so glad if 
you and your mother will come. Do you think 
she will come if I go over and ask her?”’ 

And while Dorothy recovered from her sur- 
prise, Jack put both arms about his mother and 
gave her a resounding kiss. 


~~? 


AN INTERNATIONAL TALE.—In the summer 
of 1873, when the two nations were fixing up 
the boundary line between the United States 
and Canada, a company of United States in- 
fantry was acting as escort on the part of the 
United States. Belonging to thiscompany, says 
the Rolla (N. D.) Star, were three Irishmen 
named Ryan, Murphy, and Jollie. These three 
went out on a hunting expedition, one day, and 
while eating lunch a happy idea struck them, 
they would carve their names on atree. No 
sooner said than done. In 1895, twenty-two 
years afterwards, when Mr. Jollie was visiting 

| his proved-up claim north of St. John, he found 
that same tree with the names still on it and 


| in a tolerably good state of preservation. 
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Valuable, Because Simple. 
in the head, catarrh and the like, 
























For a cold 


put a few drops of ammonia into the hands. 
Then make a cup with the two hands and 
breathe the fumes. This will clear out the 
throat also. For tonsilitis, or even for diph- 
theria, it would be diffleult to find anything 
better. It is also very beneticial for croup 


though, of course, small children do not know 
how to breathe it. For 
the head which prevail at this time of the year 
it will be found effectual. The fumes of 
monia are death to almost all forms of bacteria, 
and if it were generally used diphtheria, as an 


the annoying colds in 


epidemic, would be unknown. 


Keep Your Mouth Shut. 
The Family Docto 
of avoiding 


says that this isthe secret 
The 
comes out of an overheated room, especially 
late at night, and breathes through the mouth, 
will either catch a bad cold or irritate the lungs 


colds. man or woman who 


sufficiently to cause annoyance and unpleasant- 
ness. 
shut and breathe through their this 
ditticulty and danger would be avoided. Chills 
are often the result of people talking freely 
while out of doors just after leaving a room full 
of hot air, and theater-goers who discuss and 
laugh over the play on their way home, are in- 
viting illness. It is, in fact, during youth that 
the greater number of mankind contract habits 
or inflammation which make their whole life a 
tissue of disorders. 


noses, 


Engagements and Marriage. 

The Minneapolis Jowirna/ 
make any difference 
gaged to be married. They never really know 
much about each other until they have been 
married six months or more. Some wiseacres 
say this is not so; but it is solid truth. The 
shortcomings of neither the man nor the wo- 


says that it doesn’t 
how 


man appear during an engagement. 
then on dress-parade, so to speak. There is no 


sensible way for young people to act except to 
if they love each other and have enough | 


marry 
to live upon comfortably—just so soon as they 
are old enough to appreciate the fact that life 
is not one long festivity, but often a rugged 
road, and that two loving hearts and hands can 
get bravely over that rugged road, and even ex- 
tract sweetness from it, better than a lonely 
old maid or a lonely old bachelor. 


A Disinfectant Always at Hand. 

A fact not generally taken into account, be- 
cause it is but imperfectly understood, is that 
pure, fresh, cold water is one of the most valu- 
able disinfectants, inasmuch as it isa powerful 
absorbent. (Good Housekeeping says that every 
sick-room should have a 
water, frequently renewed, placed near the bed 
or even beneath it. This not only absorbs much 
of the hurtful vapor, but by its evaporation it 
softens and the atmosphere, doing 
away with the dryness which is so trying and 
depressing to an invalid. It has frequently 
been shown, by actual experiment, that troubled 
sleep and threatened insomnia are corrected by 
so simple a thing as the placing of an open bowl 
of water near the sufferer’s bed. On the same 


large vessel of clear 


tempers 


principle, water which has been standing in an | 
open vessel in a sleeping-room or a sick-room 


If people would just keep their mouths | 


long people are en- | 


Both are | 


| ally sealed. 


should under no conditions be used for drink- 
ing: nor should any liquid intended as a bever- 
age be allowed to thus stand open to contam- 
ination. 


St. Paul and the Women. 

How lovably frank is Miss Frances Willard! 
“T am tired of hearing St. Paul quoted about 
the women,”’ she exclaimed impulsively. Of 
course you are; so are we all. What St. Paul 
said in his narrow, provincial way 2,000 years 
ago has as little bearing on the relations of the 
sexes of today in America as has Solomon’s 
ideas of concubines to the marriage laws of the 
State of Illinois. Paul was the victim of en- 
vironment, and we do not doubt that, as he 
looks down from glory today on Miss Willard 
as she merrily scorches along on her wheel, he 
just itches to revise his epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians, Collossians et al. Personally, we 
greatly admire the style and literary grace 
with which Paul pumped it into sinners in gen- 
eral, but his references to women were marked 
by all the asperity and lack of graciousness 
characteristic of a confirmed old bachelor, and 
we have no doubt that if he could come back to 
earth and run up against Frances Willard in 
debate, he would sigh for the good old days 
when there was nothing worse than perils of 
water, perils by the heathen, perils in the wil- 
derness, weariness and painfulness, hunger and 
thirst, fastings often, cold and nakedness and 
forty stripes save one.— Helena | Mont.) Independ- 
ent. 


How to Heal Burns. 

According to a Berlin physician, (Current Lit- 
crature observes, thiol is highly approved as an 
application in the treatment of burns in all de- 
grees. The first step is to wash the surface 
with a very weak solution of corrosive subli- 
mate, then remove whatever cuticle hangs 
loose, taking care not to break any blisters that 
are whole. The burn is dusted with powdered 
boric acid, then the entire burned surface and 
a considerable portion of the healthy skin 
around it are painted with a solution of equal 
parts of thiol and water, then a layer of greased 
cotton is kept in place with a bandage. 

This is undoubtedly a very scientific way to 
handle a burn, but for the masses of people, 
many of whom live some distance from drug 
stores and doctors, there is nothing better than 
the old-time application of pure lard and flour. 
It is well worth while for every housekeeper to 
buy some pounds of pure leaf lard, render it 
with the utmost care and put it, while piping 
hot, into pots or bottles that may be hermetic- 
A cupful of lard, mixed with flour, 
to form a soft paste, may be applied to a burn 
without loss of time. The experience of years 
has demonstrated that if this application is 
followed up there will be neither scar nor irrita- 
tion following the healing of the injured part. 

Our March Scrap-Book. 

To make a nice duster, use a yard-wide cheese- 
cloth. 

To drive away cockroaches, use powdered 
borax freely about your sink. 

If you heat your knife slightly, you can cut 
hot bread as smoothly as cold. 

Soda is an excellent article for cleaning tin- 
ware. Apply with a damp cloth and rub dry. 

A little borax in the baby’s bath will prevent 
the skin from chafing and he will be less liable 
to have a rash. 
clear, black coffee, diluted with water 





Use 


| and containing a little ammonia, for cleansing 


and restoring black clothes. 

Dissolve a little salt in the alcohol that is to 
be used for sponging clothing; particularly 
where there are greasy spots. 

Never dissolve salaratus or soda in hot water. 








It liberates the carbonic acid gas and thus loses 
much of its raising properties. 

In the absence of a hot-water bag, common 
bottles filled with boiling water and tightly 
corked are as useful to relieve pain or rheu- 
matism. 

A simple remedy for hoarseness and tickling 
in the throat is a gargle of the white of an egg 
beaten to a froth in half aglass of warm, sweet- 
ened water. 

When making mince pies, the fat, which 
comes to the top of the liquor in which the 
meat was boiled, can be taken off and used in 
place of suet. 

At, an afternoon reception it is a very pretty 
custom to have young girls pin a single flower 
or bunch of flowers on each guest as they enter 
the dining-room. 

Powdered borax should be kept on the wash- 
stand and in the kitchen; its cleansing powers 
and usefulness in softening water is a great 
help and comfort. 

Colds and pneumonia can be prevented if one 
is careful, in going from a warm to a cold at- 
mosphere, to close the mouth. Teach the chil- 
dren to breathe through the nose. 

If your clothing has been wrinkled and 
crushed by packing, it should be shaken out 
vigorously and hung up in a hot room over 
night; the appearance will be much improved. 

A good cement for mending glass and china 
is made of three parts of resin, one part of 
caustic soda and five parts of water, well worked 
together. Clean edges of broken article, smear 
with cement, and set away to dry thoroughly. 

If you wish to make your own baking-powder, 
take six ounces of corn-starch, six ounces of bi- 
carbonate of soda, four ounces of tartaric acid, 
and powder and sift quite often; bottle tight. 

Corn-meal will not keep as well as flour; so, 
if you do not use much of it, buy only in small 
quantity and keep it in a cool, dark place. 
When it gets too old and has a musty flavor, it 
is unfit for use. 

To set wash-goods, dissolve half a pint of 
common salt in a pint of cold water; soak in 
the water two or three hours, and the hardest 
washing will not dim the daintiest blue, pink, 
or, especially, black colors. 

The hot-water cure, so well and favorably 
known, is recommended for loss of appetite. 
As an anti-bilious remedy itis excellent. Take 
acup of hot water freshly boiled, add a few 
drops of lemon juice, and drink while very hot. 

The smaller the cut of meat the hotter should 
be the oven, in order that its crust may protect 
the inside from drying out. Of course, the 
time required for roasting a small cut is pro- 
portionately less than that needed for a larger 
one. 

The housewife would do well to take a lesson 
from the Japanese and not overload every nook 
and corner and shelf with trifles in metal, wood, 
glass or porcelain. A few rare articles of real 
worth are far more artistic in efiect than a car- 
load of inferior specimens. 

To make rheumatic liniment, take two ounces 
of sassafras oil, one ounce tincture of prickly 
ash, one ounce tincture of cayenne, and one 
ounce of hemlock oil. Rub the part affected 
vigorously. A few applications will relieve the 
pain, but it is not claimed to be a permanent 
cure. 

When serving refreshments at card parties 
where small tables are used, it is a good idea to 
tie the spoons and forks needed for each per- 
son with a narrow ribbon. Forinstance, if the 
menu is to consist of salad, coffee and an ice, 
one fork and two spoons will be required for 
each guest; tie these together with ribbon of 
any color one may select. 

To make pretty window-gardens, plant sweet 
elysium in one or two tomato-tins and in about 
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A WOMAN’S WARD IN A WESTERN HOSPITAL.—Froma photo by Gardner. 


a month or six weeks you will have abundance 
of the fragrant little white flower. They are 
lovely for buttonhole bouquets. The little Gem 
is an improved variety; or you can put Texas 
River daisies in another can or two. They 
bloom quickly and six to eight inches high. 
Bartonia will bloom in two months from the 
seed, and bear a brilliant yellow flower in great 
abundance. 


Plain Etiquette for Dinner Parties. 

It requires only a limited social experience 
to assure one that many well-to-do and fairly 
well-educated people know little of what con- 
stitutes good manners when attending a din- 
ner-party. Upon this subject the last number 
of Good Housekeeping speaks as follows: 

‘‘Having accepted the invitation, be punctual 
at the hour named, and never, under any cir- 
cumstances, if it can possibly be avoided, ar- 
rive more than five or ten minutes behind the 
hour indicated in the invitation. Nothing is 
so exasperating to an assembled company as to 
be kept waiting for some delinquent. The 
hostess gives the signal for leaving the draw- 
ing-room, when each gentleman will escort the 
lady to whom he has been assigned. He may 
offer her whichever arm will make the position 
of the lady most convenient, having reference 
to thearrangement of the apartment. If stairs 
are to be descended, it is better that, in case 
the two cannot conveniently go side by side, 
the gentleman should go a step or two in ad- 
vance, as it puts him in a very awkward posi- 


tion to follow her—especially should she wear | 
| which one has been helped should be sent to 
| another. It is the privilege of the host or | 


a trailing dress. On reaching the dining-room, 
the lady should enter first; the escort should 
see her comfortably seated, and himself remain 


standing till all the ladies of the party have | 
been seated. The host stands till all his guests 


are seated. In this matter of being seated, it 
is in order to give a word of caution in regard 
to the distance from the table at which the 
chair should be placed. Very many persons 
make the mistake of sitting too far from the 
board, and find their position decidedly awk- 
ward, though perhaps they cannot tell just 
why; while their chair is frequently in the way 
of servants or others who may have occasion to 
pass behind them. One should sit close to the 
table, and sit erect. 

“It is scarcely necessary to go over the 
stereotyped list of prohibited actions; yet 
there are some few violations of good man- 
ners that may be specified, since their oc- 
currence is sO common a matter. In the first 
place, previous to being served, and in the 
waits between courses, one should sit entirely 
at ease, not playing with napkin, watch-charm, 
or any of the table fittings or utensils. If con- 
versation is in progress, good breeding is best 
served by an interested attitude, but not by a 
strained attention, as though fearful of miss- 
ing a word. Unless the conversation is strictly 
a dialogue, any One may join, but should do so | 
without an appearance of egotism. If there 
is an awkward silence, a casual, pleasant re- | 
mark upon some topic of common interest may 
often serve to break the ice. 

‘““As soon as a person is served with any 
course, he should devote his attention to the | 


| food placed before him, but, above all, should 


avoid the appearance of ravenous haste—no 
matter what may be the condition of his ap- 
petite. It is not required that any plate to 


hostess to choose the portions which are to be | 
given to each guest, and the servant is em- 
ployed for the delivery of the viands according 


to their judgment and wishes. Of course, 
these rules do not apply to those extremely in- 
formal occasions where all present are expected 
in large degree to help themselves; for, by the 
same rule that one looks out for his own inter- 
ests, or would save pains on the part of his en- 
tertainers, he would prove mindful of the com- 
fort and convenience of all with whom he was 
associated. 

‘The proper use of the knife, fork and spoon 
is a matter still receiving much discussion. As 
to the article which the guest is expected to 
use, that will usually be sufliciently indicated 
by the hostess in supplying the guests, but 
there is a safe old rule, which may be followed 
on any occasion: If in doubt, delay for a-little 
if necessary, and follow the example of a trust- 
worthy neighbor. It may be suggested, how- 
ever, that there is one extravagance in the use 
of a fork which should be frowned down, 
whether fashion decrees it or not: that very 
useful implement was not designed for cutting 
purposes, and to use it for tearing apart fibers 
which should be divided by a knife, is a decided 
misuse. 

‘In a course dinner, no one is expected to be 
helped a second time to any course, though 
from courtesy the request to give a second help- 
ing may be made. It should be refused with 
thanks, no matter how fond the guest may be 
of that particular delicacy. To accept a second 
helping would doubtless keep the entire com- 
pany waiting till it was finished. 

“On those occasions where it is proper to ac- 
cept a second portion, the knife or fork should 
not be left on the plate when it is so sent. 
Neither should they be held in the hand. 
They should be laid upon the table with some- 
thing under them—as a piece of bread—to pro- 
tect the tablecloth.”’ 
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THE SOURCE OF THE MISSOURL 
Mr. J. V. Brower, of St. Paul, 
painstaking, conscientious and indefatigable 
explorer. We owe to his careful researches the 


is a most 


Entered for transmission through the mails at second- 


| giving the name of Mississippi 
| above the junction of the Missouri instead of 


These waters flow a distance of 4,221 miles be- 


| from the melting snows a short distance above. | 


fore reaching the Gulf of Mexico, and they are 


2,945 miles distant from the mouth of the Mis- 
souri, which is 392 miles fatther from the Gulf 
than is Lake Itaska, the source of the Missis- 
sippi. The highest summits of the mountains 
inclosing the canyon through which this little 
rivulet flows, are from 11,000 to 11,500 feet 
above the sea-level. 

The entire stream, from the source discov- 
ered by Mr. Brower to the Gulf of Mexico, 
should be called the Missouri, and 
then be much the longest river in the world. 


it would | 


This isa matter which has often been discussed | 


The reason 
to the river 


by geographical authorities. 


to the Missouri itself, was undoubtedly because 
the Upper Mississippi was explored much earlier 
than the Missouri. The object of Captains 
Lewis and Clarke in giving separate names to 


the three forks of the Missouri instead of con- | 
tinuing the name Missouri for the longest of | 


the three streams, was because they were un- 
certain which was in fact the main river, the 
volume of water carried by the three being 
nearly equal. They therefore determined that 
the Missouri should begin at the three forks, 
and they gave to these forks the names of the 
then President Jefferson, his Secretary of 
State Madison, and his Secretary of the Treas- 


| ury Gallatin, thus honoring the three highest 


ofticers in the young Republic. 
Mr. Brower deserves a great deal of credit for 


the patient and thorough work he has done in 


| Northwestern 


final determination of the question as to the | 
precise source of the Mississippi River, and the | 


complete exposure of the scheme of the charla- 
tan, Captain Glazier, toattix his name to a lit- 
tle lake connected with Lake Itaska, and to 
arrogate to himself the honors of discovery. 
Mr. Brower’s excellent map of the Itaska re- 
gion, made asa result of his own detailed ex- 
plorations, has set at rest all possible question 
as to Itaska rightfully bearing the honor of be- 
ing the head of the Father of Waters. 

During the past two years Mr. Brower has 
been engaged in similar explorations at the 
head waters of the Missouri, and in a recent 
bulletin of the American Geographical Society 
he publishes the complete result of his labors, 
together with an excellent chart of the region 
on a scale of one inch to the mile. It appears 
that the Government surveyors, in 1872, ap- 
proached within a few miles of the ultimate 
source of the river, but did not explore Culver’s 
Canyon, through which the parent stream 
flows. It is no small task to determine what 
is really the source of a great river, for the rea- 
son that it is first necessary to ascertain the 
relative importance of all the larger upper 
branches. Having found the chief of the little 
streams flowing out of mountain gorges which 
unite to form the Beaver Head River, Mr. 
Brower followed up that stream through Cul- 
ver’s Canyon, and in the midst of towering 
mountains, at a point about 8,000 feet above 
the sea-level, he located the actual birthplace 
of the Missouri. The Beaver Head becomes the 
Jefferson River, and the Jefferson, uniting at 
Three Forks, Montana, with the Gallatin and 
the Madison, develops into the Missouri River 
proper. The little rivulet rising on the crest 
of the mountains forming the boundary be- 
tween Idaho and Montana, to which Mr. 
Brower has assigned the honor of being the 
parent stream of the Missouri, is only two feet 
wide and three feet deep, and drawsits waters 








explorations, and the public 
sympathizes with him on account of the serious 
loss he recently suffered in the destruction of 
his valuable collections by fire in St. Paul. 

SIGNIFICANT IMMIGRATION FACTS. 

The Government statistics of immigration 
for the year 1896, which were published in the 
daily papers about a month ago, were in many 
respects very significant. Perhaps their full 
meaning was not entirely appreciated at the 
time, and they may therefore warrant a little 
further discussion. 

About 365,000 immigrants landed in this 
country during the calendar year 1895. The 
exact figures are made up for what is known as 
the fiscal year, which ended on the 30th of 
June, and are 343,000; but, as the immigra 
tion 





increased 


last calendar year to seek homes here. 

In former times, a large proportion of the 
annual immigration sought immediately the 
new agricultural States of the West and dis- 
tributed itself widely over those States. This, 
however, was not the case last year. Accord- 
ing to the statements of the immigrants them- 
selves, 127,000 intended to remain in the city 
and State of New York, while 61,000 had Penn- 
sylvania for their destination, and 36,000 
were bound for Massrchusetts; so that these 
three States absorbed about two-thirds of the 
total immigration movement. It is astonish- 
ing to learn that Minnesota, which still has 
immense undeveloped agricultural resources, 
received less than half as many immigrants as 
went to Connecticut, and that while North 
Dakota obtained only 1,080, Maryland got 3,- 
500. The immigration to the Western States 
was, in fact, inconsiderable. South Dakota re- 
ceived only 613, Nebraska 1,003, Kansas 690, 
Montana 920, Wyoming 226, Utah 206, and Ida- 
ho 118. 

It therefore appears that the great bulk of 
foreign immigration for the year went to 


somewhat during the latter | 
part of 1896, we may assume that about 1,000 | 
persons came to this country every day of the | 


| sufficient employment for our own 


for | 


swell the overcrowded labor markets of our 
Eastern States. This was the more unfortu- 
nate, for the reason that the year 1896 was one 
of general business depression, when thousands 
ofour own American working people were out 
of employment. It is possible that some por- 
tion of this throng of labor-seeking foreigners 
who invaded the cities and factory towns of 
the East, to take the bread out of the mouths 
of natives or of immigrants of former years, 
may in time drift out to our Western prairies 
and become cultivators of the soil. This was 
not their intention when they landed, how- 
ever. Evidently, they were not the sort of 
people that are ambitious to secure homes on 
the cheap lands of the West. They were at- 
tracted to this country by the belief that, how- 
ever much depressed our business conditions 
might be, they would still find times easier 
here than in their old homes, and would be 
able to sell their labor for a price that would 
command more of the comforts of life than 
they could get for it in the countries of their 
birth. Whether it is wise to allowsuch people 
to come here at all ata time when there is not 
laboring 
population, is a question which we will not 
stop to discuss now. That they came in such 


| great numbers, to underbid the workers in the 
industrial centers of the East, is certainly not a 


cause for congratulation. 
We still have ample room in our Western 
States for foreign settlers who are willing to go 


| upon the soil and who know how to make a liv- 


ing by farming, and it is surprising that the 
opportunities held out by these States at- 


| tracted so few immigrants during the past 


year. Farming is a toilsome pursuit, it is true, 
but it offers a far more independent and manly 
life than can be led in the crowded streets and 


| alleys of Eastern cities and factory towns. 


Prices of farm products are yenerally low, but 
the farmer can exchange his produce for a 
larger quantity of the things he needs than he 
ever could do before in all our history. Why, 
then, do the intelligent Germans and Scandi- 
navians, who still form the greater part of the 
stream of immigration that flows to our shores, 
prefer to remain in the East and take their 
chances of getting employment in communi- 
ties where there is always a surplus of labor? 
Thisis a question which such organizations as 


| our efficient Minnesota State Immigration As- 


sociation ought to inquire into carefully. 


* 
> 


JOINT CONTROL OF THE O. R. & N. 
The joint control of the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company acquired by the purchase 





| of the majority interest in the stock by the 








Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Union 
Pacific companies, has been fully confirmed by 
the parties in interest. This transaction will 
be a strong guaranty of harmonious relations 
between three of the six great transcontinental 
railway lines. The O. R. &. N. will be used 
jointly by the three companies named as their 
outlet to Portland, the Union Pacific connect- 
ing with it at Huntington, the Northern Pa- 
cific at Wallula, and the Great Northern at Spo- 
kane. Details in regard to the voting of the 
stock jointly owned and the operation of the 
road have not yet been made public. 

The Oregon Railway & Navigation Company 
owns nearly one thousand miles of main lines 
and branches, the main line being a two-, 
pronged affair—one prong reaching Spokane and 
the other going to Huntington, the handle of 
the fork terminating in Portland. It hasa num- 
ber of short branches in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, which cover pretty well the wheat-pro- 
ducing regions of both those States east of the 
Cascade Mountains. The originator of this 
system was Henry Villard, who began his 
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railway operations in the Pacific Northwest, in 
the seventies, by acquiring control of the Ore- 
gon & California road. 


He conceived the idea 


of controlling the existing and future trans- | 
portation systems of both Oregon and Washing- | 


ton. The Northern Pacific had started to 
build eastward from Wallula, a point on the 


Columbia River about 250 miles east of Port- 
land, and was depending upon the river naviga- 


tion and on two short lines of narrow-gauge | 
road around the obstructions in the Columbia | 


at the Dalles and the Cascades for communica- 
tion with tide-water at Portland. The Union 
Pacific was building westward from a point in 


Utah, and was evidently aiming at Portland. | 
The Southern Pacific was building northward | 


from San Francisco with the same objective 
point in view. Mr. Villard determined to 
head off these three transcontinental lines, and 
to build a system which they would all have to 
use in order to get to the commercial city of 
the Pacitic Northwest. He regarded the great 
gorge through which the Columbia River runs 
from the Dalles to the Cascades as the key to 
the whole transportation situationin that re- 
gion. Heorganized the Oregon Railway & Navi- 
gation Company and proceeded to build east- 
ward from Portland toWallula and Walla Walla, 
throwing, at the same time, a branch across the 
Blue Mountains to Huntington on the Snake 
River, to intersect the Union Pacific at that 
point. Simultaneous with this, he pushed the 
old Oregon & California Railroad southward to 
the California boundary. 

His next step was to get control of the North- 
ern Pacific by means of the famous ‘‘blind 
pool.’’ His plan was then to bold both Oregon 
and Washington for the Northern Pacific, and 
to keep both the Union and the Southern 
roads out of those States. It was a masterful 
stroke of railroad policy; but the Wall Street 
panic, which occurred in 1883, immediately 
after the opening of the Northern Pacific main 
line, led to the collapse of the whole gigantic 
scheme. The Oregon & California road soon 
passed into the hands of the Southern Pacific, 
the O. R. & N. lines were captured by the 
Union Pacific, and the Northern Pacific, left 
without any outlet of its own to the ocean, was 
forced to build over the Cascade Mountains to 
reach Puget Sound, and to get into Portland by 
the new and circuitous route thus opened by 
way of Tacoma. The bankruptcy of the Union 
Pacific in recent years relaxed its hold upon the 
O. R. & N. properties, which fell back into the 
hands of their original owners and thus became 
subject to deal for a tripartite control recently 
effected in London. 

Under the new arrangement the Northern 
Pacific will be saved a haul of over one hundred 
miles for its freight which now goes to and 
from Portland by way of Tacoma; the Great 
Northern, which has been quite intimate with 
the O. R. & N. for the past two years, will se- 
cure a continuance of advantageous terms for its 
Portland business by way of Spokane, and the 
Union Pacific will have the practical benefits 
of the old condition which prevailed under its 
former lease. The three roads, acting together, 
will no doubt be powerful enough tocheck the 
Canadian Pacific’s raids for business into 
American territory, which it has carried on for 
many years under an arrangement of ‘‘differen- 
tials’’ enforced upon the American roads much 
against their will. Altogether, the new ar- 
rangement appears to be a guaranty for stable 
and moderate rates between the East and 
North Pacific Coast points. The days of cut- 
throat competition in railroading are fast 
drawing to a close, and the lessons of hard 
times have brought the managers close to- 
gether and disposed them to look upon co-oper- 
ation with friendly eyes. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE of this magazine who re- 
cently visited Fargo reports that hard times 
appear to be unknown in that thriving little 


city; that the business houses and dwellings | 


are all occupied, and that many movements 
are projected for the present year. Fargo has 
the advantage of being the central market 
town for an immense agricultural region of ex- 
ceptional fertility, and no place in the North- 
west has a more solid basis or a better outlook 
for future growth. 
+ ++ ++ 
TueE State drainage ditches in the Red River 
Valley were not numerous enough to carry off 
all of the phenomenal fall of rain last spring, 
but they enabled many thousands of acres to be 
put under crops that would have been sub- 
merged without them. According to a report 
of the engineer, O. H. Hoffman, there have 
been completed ninety-one miles of these 
ditches ata total cost of $134,723.81, inyolving 
the excavation of 1,528,171 cubic yards of earth. 
To complete the unfinished work now under 
contract will requiré $10,939.85. The largest of 
these ditches resembles a small river in its ca- 
pacity for carrying off water. 
++ ++ ++ 
WHILE at one end of our great Northwestern 
empire there was a superabundance of water 
from the heavens last year, at the other end, in 
the interior of the State of Washington, there 
was, and always is, a deficiency of rainfall; and 
the farmers in what is known as the Grand 
Coulee region in that State are damming up 
the ‘“‘draws’’—a name given locally to depres- 
sions in the general level of the plateau—for 
the purpose of accumulating the water from 
melting snows and feeding it out upon their 
thirsty fields. The Coulee Country lies about 
2,000 feet above the Columbia River and is a 
great alluvial plain, with a soil formed largely 
of decomposed basalt. It yields very heavy 
crops of wheat when the June rains are copi- 
ous. The Grand Coulee itself is an enormous 
volcanic fissure, varying in depth from 1,000 to 
2,000 feet, and extending across the country for 
a distance of about fifty miles. In most 
places the walls are precipitous, but at two or 
three points nature has broken them down to 
such an extent that teams can cross this stu- 
pendous chasm. 
++ ++ ++ 
ACTION ought not to be much longer delayed 
by the executive committee of the deep water- 
ways’ movement, on the question of holding an- 
other convention this year. Last year the an- 
nual convention was omitted because of the 
absorption of public interest in the presidential 
campaign. With a new administration at 
Washington, which, it is generally believed, is 
going to be a broad-gauge and thoroughly 
American one, arise new hopes and plans. The 
commission named by President Cleveland has 
made a very careful and intelligent report, 
which provides a groundwork for future action 
by Congress. The convention this year will 
probably be held in Canada. That of 1895 was 
held in Cleveland, and the gathering of 1894 
took place in Toronto. The city of Quebec, it 
is understood, desires to entertain the conven- 
tion this year, and there could hardly be a more 














interesting point for a meeting in the summer 


or early fall. By going to Quebec, the Amer- 
ican delegates would learn a good deal from 
their own observation about the difficulties to 
be overcome in opening the St. Lawrence route 
to the sea to steamers of deep draft. 
++ ++ ee 

NEw fruit-land projects to attract settlers 
have lately been brought forward in the coun- 
try around Spokane, and also in Walla Walla 
Valley andin Eastern Oregon and Idaho along 
the Snake River. Meanwhile, the railroads 
are doing what they can to bring the fine fruits 
of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, in good 


| condition and at low freight-rates, into the 


markets of Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, and 
other cities. The fruit industry of the coun- 
try beyond the Rockies is gaining steadily in 
importance year by year. Growers, who went 
into the business experimentally and with very 
little knowledge, have studied the climatic 
conditions with which they have to deal, and 
the varieties. of fruits best adapted to them, 
and, with the heavy and regular yields upon 
which they can depend, they now see their way 
to asafe, profitable and permanent business. 
++ ++ ++ 

THE conservative classes in the State of 
Washington appear to have come to the con- 
clusion that the new Populist Governor of that 
State is not going to turn out to be such a dan- 
gerous sort of man as they feared he might 
when he was elected. He evidently has no in- 
tention of driving Eastern capital out of the 
State, of harassing the railroads, or of recom- 
mending any of the fantastic legislative meas- 
ures that have made Kansas a by-word. He 
comes from the Puyallup Valley, the chief 
product of which is hops, that are sold in East- 
ern markets in competition with the hops of 
Germany and of Central New York; and he is 
in close touch with the commercial interests 
of Tacoma, a seaport town with extensive for- 
eign import and export trade. He is not what 
is called out in Washington a ‘‘bunch-grass 
statesman.’’ The commercial bodies of both 
Tacoma and Seattle seem to repose a good deal 
of confidence in his common sense. 

++ ++ ++ 

Two exposition enterprises are now in the 
field asking for State aid and representation. 
One is to be held at Nashville and the other at 
Omaha. The Legislatures of our Northwest- 
ern States are urged to appropriate money to 
make an exhibit at each of these coming fairs. 
So far as Minnesota is concerned, it would 
probably be of some advantage to immigration 
efforts to make a good display of the products 
of our farms, dairies, forests and mines at both 
expositions. If a choice must be made between 
the two, we should be inclined to favor the 
Omaha fair: first, for the reason that we get a 
good many settlers now from the regions of de- 
ficient rainfall in Western Kansas and Western 
Nebraska, and could probably increase this 
movement by proper efforts; and, second, be- 
cause there is very little use in trying to per- 
suade people in warm climates, like that of 
Tennessee and the Gulf States, to migrate to 
Northern latitudes. Wereceive a few settlers 
from the South, but they are for the most part 
attracted to our towns and cities by business 
opportunities. 


++ ++ 44 

Tue Northern Pacific Railway Company has 
withdrawn the suit begun against Henry Vil- 
lard by the receivers of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company to recover something over 
$400,000 alleged to be due the old corporation 
on account of the construction of the Northern 
Pacific and Manitoba roads. This suit was 
brought nearly two years ago, and was an out- 
come of the Wall Street controversy then going 
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on for the control of the Northern Pacific. Mr. | 
Villard has rested patiently under the unjust 
imputation of failing to account for a large 
amount of money placed in his hands, feeling 
confident that time would bring about his com- 
plete vindication. It is an interesting fact | 
that the attorney who drew the bill of com- 
plaint in the suit before Judge Jenkins has | 
himself written Mr. Villard that there was | 
never any just ground for the action. Mr. Vil- | 
lard disbursed vast amounts of money in the 
building of the Northern Pacific road and its 
branches, and not the shadow of a cloud can be | 
said to rest upon his personal integrity. 


++ 


++ 

THE crop-lien system that has been adopted 
by the Northern Pacific Railway Company for | 
the relief of settlers who have no immediate | 
means with which to make their first pay- 
ments, is especially applicable to settlers on 
the western end of the grant. A like policy 
will be used at this end, but as most of the oc- 
cupants of company lands in the eastern part 
of the grant are holding them under contracts, 
there are very few cases here that will be ben- 
efited by the new relief system. There are in- | 
stances where good men may wish to pur- | 
chase lands, but find themselves unable to | 
make all of the first payment thereon un- | 
til they shall have raised and harvested an- 
other crop, and the new measure simply en- 
ables them to rent the lands, until December 
1 next, in consideration of one-fourth the crop 
raised. If the settlers buy the land, at prices 
now agreed upon, on or before December 1, 
then the rental is to be waived. The measure 
is eminently fair, and will afford practical re- 
lief to the comparatively few settlers who 
stand in need of its provisions. 

++ 

THE unwisdom of the restricted home-trade 
idea received a practical illustration in Oregon 
recently. While in conversation with a travel- 
ing salesman from Boston, who was soliciting 
them for orders, a number of Oregon merchants 
informed him that the dealers in their State 
did not intend to buy any more Eastern-made 
goods, but that they would patronize home in- 
stitutions exclusively. ‘‘Very well,’ the sales- 
man replied.. ‘I am glad to hear so positive a 
statement from you. I will present this mat- 
ter to the Boston Chamber of Commerce and to 
other similar bodies in the East. If you mean 
to pursue this policy it is, of course, a notice to 
the East that people there should buy no more 
fish, fruit, lumber, shingles, etc., from Oregon 
—products in which they have been liberal 
patrons and which must seek a market in your 
own immediate territory if you see fit to estab- 
lish barriers between your State and the East.”’ 
Doubtless this practical summing up of the 
matter made the home-trade enthusiasts do 
some hard thinking. No one will deny that 
the encouragement of local enterprise is just 
and a prime factor in the development of a 
State’s resources, but this may be done without 
placing a boycott upon free and unrestricted 
competition from the other States that go to 
comprise our common Union. 
> 

A VERY little experience in almost any large 
retail house will convince one that the modern 
store’s cash-and-change system needs overhaul- 
ing badly. Purchases can be made quickly, 
the goods being so marked and displayed that 
customers cao almost help themselves; but 
after this comes the long wait for the return of 
one’s change and the wrapped-up parcel. It 
invariably takes a deal longer to accomplish 
these results than it does toexamine the goods 
and make the selection in the first place. A 
purchase once made, the buyer, as a rule, is im- 
patient to visit other scenes; and. udeed, his 


++ 


++ ++ 


++ ++ 





time may be so valuable thata long delay, now 
so common in stores, may cost the proprietors 
thereof much future patronage. The present 
display system being almost perfect, it would 
seem that our big houses might now turn their 
attention to the improvement of other details— 
including, first of all, those mentioned. 

A Goon deal of interest is felt by our Scandi- 
navian population in the Northwest in the 
Stockholm Exposition which takes place this 
year and will continue from May until No- 
vember. Many are planning excursions to their 
old homes in Sweden, Norway or Denmark, 
with the purpose of visiting the exposition at 
the same time. There will be numerous round- 
trip arrangements by steamers which sail from 
New York to Copenhagen. A circular of one 
of these excursions via the Thingvalla Line, 
makes out a programme for a two months’ trip 
at a total expense from New York and return 
of $210, including a stop of ten days in Copen- 


| hagen, if desired, and ten days in Stockholm, 


with first-class hotel accommodations in both 
cities. The manager of this excursion is 
George Kirkagard, 28 State St., New York. 
The well-known immigration firm of A. G, 
Johnson & Company, which has brought tens of 
thousands of substantial Scandinavian settlers 
into our Northwestern States, takes a hearty 
interest in these excursions and will give, at 
their various offices, full information concern- 
ing them. 
> + + 

AMONG the customs that never change, but 
which take to themselves new names now and 
then, is what the girls and boys of today call 
‘“hitching.’’ Back in the years when we were 
young, and wont to risk our neck in various 
more or less dangerous pastimes, the sport al- 
luded to was just as prevalent as it is now. But 
it went by another name. It was then called 
“stealing a ride.’’ This is all it amounts to 
now; for no other combination of words can 
fittingly describe the boldness with which our 
young misses, especially, take unbidden posses- 
sion of passing box-sleighs—be th»y from city 
or country. High school girls who have some 
distance to go save many a car-fare by hitch- 
ing on to bob-sleighs or delivery conveyances. 
They waitalongside the road and simply jump 
aboard. The driver’s consent is not solicited. 
Who, indeed, would think of refusing a bevy of 
piquant school-girls? It more frequently hap- 
pens that the flattered mortal goes a long dis- 
tance out of his way in order that the jolly 
maidens may be carried as near as possible to 
their destination. Hitching is a questionable 
practice now, as it always has been,—one 
fraught with considerable danger and not par- 
ticularly tasteful; but—who can doubt that it 
isa custom that will be perpetuated till the 


end of time? 
++ 


THE Government canal and locks at the Cas- 
cade Rapids of the Columbia have been com- 
pleted and opened for steamboat traffic. This 
work makes the upper river accessible as far as 
the Dalles, but as the Columbia flows through 
a mountain gorge for the entire distance be- 
tween the Dalles and the Cascades, not much 
is gained for commerce. At the Dalles, the 
natural obstructions to navigation are much 
more serious than at the Cascades, for the 
great river practically runs on its edge through 
an enormous crevice in the volcanic rock for- 
mation, and the width of the stream below and 
above becomes its depth fora distance of nearly 
ten miles. There is no question of a canal 
around the rapidsjef the Dalles, but the pro- 
ject of a boat-railroad, transporting steamboats 
on huge flat-cars, is being agitated, and Con- 
gress will be called upon to make appropri- 
ations for this scheme. So far as paying an in- 





come on its cost is concerned, the steamboat 
railroad would be a total failure and its value 
to the agricultural interests of Eastern Oregon 
and Washington would be very slight, for the 
reason that the wheat-fields do not at any 
point lie adjacent to the river or near enough 
to it for farmers to haul their crops to boat 
landings and thus save money on the rates of 
transportation now charged at the convenient 
railroad stations. Nodoubt it will be regarded 
as public-spirited in Washington and Oregon, 
for years to come, to advocate the building of 
this proposed boat-railroad with money taken 
from the United States treasury, but as a busi- 
ness scheme for lowering freight-rates on wheat 
going to Portland or Puget Sound, it merits no 
commendation. If steamboats could run all 
the way up the Columbia as far as the mouth 
of Snake River, the railroads would continue 
to haul the grain, because they run directly to 
the farms where the grain is raised. 

++ 


++ ++ 


THERE is a great deal of talk in British Co- 
lumbia, just now, about a project for a railroad 
eastward from Vancouver to the new mining 
districts on the Columbia and the Kootenai 
and on across the Rocky Mountains to Leth- 
bridge, which is connected with the Canadian 
Pacific by a branch line. The company that 
promises to do this extensive construction 
work is called the Victoria, Vancouver and 
Eastern, and is wholly independent of the 
Canadian Pacific. Its promoters claim that 
they have plenty of English money to build 
the road; that their charter from the British 
Columbia Government is adequate, and that 
they are in friendly relations with the Do- 
minion Government at Ottawa. A recent visit 
to Vancouver of Hon. A. G. Blair, Canadian 
Minister of Railroads, is now said to have been 
for the purpose of giving aid and counsel to 
this project. The people of the chief British 
Columbia cities, Victoria, Vancouver and New 
Westminster, are very desirous of securing the 
important trade of the new mining districts in 
the eastern portion of the Province. The 
Canadian Pacific now gets access to the new 
mining towns and camps by steamboats on the 
Columbia and by a short line of railroad which 
runs from the Columbia eastward to Nelson on 
Kootenai Ridge; but most of the business goes 
naturally to Spokane, with which city there is 
unbroken and direct railway connection. The 
proposed road will unquestionably develop a 
great deal of new mining and pastoral country 
lying along the international boundary and at 
a considerable distance south of the Canadian 
Pacific. 

+ + ++ 

IT may not be known to our readers generally 
that the Post-office Department of the Govern- 
ment is carrying on experiments in rural mail 
delivery, and that one of these experiments is 
going forward in a thickly settled agricultural 
district of Minnesota, the center of which is 
Farmington, about twenty-five miles south of 
St. Paul. From Farmington four carrier routes, 
of twenty-five miles each, radiate to the sur- 
rounding country, over which there is daily 
mail service. The earriers make their deliveries 
to about two hundred families and collect 
mail matter to bring to the post-office. Dur- 
ing the month of January the number of 
pieces handled was 5,935. The carriers receive 
only $300 peryear, and as theservice requires 
each man to have two horses, to be fed and 
shod at his own expense, the compensation is 
very inadequate. The carriers are allowed to 
supplement their income by doing errands in 
towns for the people living on their routes, and 
by carrying out small packages from the stores. 
It is said that while the people in the coun- 
try are very pleased with the service, the 
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merchants in Farmington are much opposed 
to it, for the reason that the farmers and 
their families do not visit the town nearly so 
often as they did when they were obliged to go 
to the post-office to receive mail letters, and, 
consequently, do not spend so much money at 
the stores. If the cost of the carrier service is 
to be assessed upon the families benefited by it, 
it is very doubtful whether it can be main- 
tained. What method the Post-office Depart- 
ment is going to adopt to pay the expense of 
rural mail deliveries, has not yet been deter- 
mined. Some scheme of subscriptions by the 
people living along the route will have to be 
devised. Thus far the whole business is tenta- 
tive, the purpose being to ascertain whether it 
is practicable to establish rural carrier service in 
well-settled farming districts, and to make 
such service self-sustaining. The Farmington 
experiment is one of many being conducted in 
different States. 


+ + 

Tuat indefatigable and intelligent advocate 
of mixed farming and the general diversifica- 
tion of industries in the Northwest, Stewart L. 
Moore, of the Northern Pacific Railway, has re- 
cently been talking in print on his favorite 
topic, and showing that an immense quantity 
of meat, butter, eggs and cheese are shipped 
through Minnesota to points beyond in North 
Dakota, Montana and Washington which 
ought to be produced in this State. He shows, 
further, that hogs are not raised in Minnesota 
to nearly the extent required to supply our lo- 
cal markets with pork, lard, hams, bacon and 
sausages. It seems that during 1896 about 
twelve million pounds of hog products were 
sent to the lumbering-camps and small towns 
of Minnesota north of the great cities and west 
of Duluth, coming principally from Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois, and that during 
the same period about three million pounds 
were shipped through Minnesota into North 
Dakota, and over fourteen million pounds to 
Montana, Washington and Oregon. Mr. Moore 
does a good deal of thinking on this subject, 
and when he talks it is always to the point. It 
may be for the immediate pecuniary interest of 
the railroad he represents to haul all this 
freight westward, but broad-minded railroad 
men recognize the fact that what adds most to 
the income of their roads is the general pros- 
perity of the communities to which they fur- 
nish transportation. When the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Washington and Idaho supply their own 
needs in the way of food products to a greater 
extent than they now do, their people will 
have more woney to spend on dry-goods and 
other classes of freight that pay a comparative- 
ly high freight-rate to the railroads. There 
are highly prosperous roads in the Eastern 
States that have hardly any through business 
and make their money out of the transfer of 
goods and passengers between the towns on 


their line. 
++ ++ ++ 


I HAD something to say in a recent article in 
a Chicago paper about the high interest rates 
prevailing in most parts of our Northwestern 
States. There seems to be no good reason why 
people living in a well-settled and prosperous 
agricultural region should pay twelve per cent, 
while people in the comparatively sterile and 
unproductive farming regions in the interior of 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey can get money at six per cent. It 
does not cost the other six per cent to transfer 
the money from the East to the West. Neither 
is it a sufficient answer to say that the security 
is better in the East, for it is not. A good 
farm in the Red River Valley is a better 
security for a loan than a poor farm, consist- 
ing of worn-out hill-side land, in one of the 
New England or Middle States, where you can- 





not raise anything in the way of acrop without 
the regular application of expensive artificial 
fertilizers. One cause for the high interest 
rates prevailing in the West, is that the money 
for leans passes through too many hands before 
it reaches the borrower and must leave a con- 
siderable percentage at each halting place— 
which, of course, has to be paid by the farmers 
and others who actually use the money. It is 
possible that more local banks would prove a 
partial remedy. Another remedy would be to 
educate the loaning classes in the East to a 
proper appreciation of the character of security 
offered by the rich agricultural lands of the 
West. Here in Minnesota, the total farm- 
mortgage indebtedness has been decreased to a 
remarkable extent during the past five years of 
hard times. Careful farmers are everywhere 
getting ahead, and they ought not to be com- 
pelled to pay a much higher rate of interest 
than is charged to farmers who cultivate poorer 
lands in Eastern States. 


MY NEIGHBOR'S STORY. 


‘‘We came up from California to Oregon by 
team in the fall of °75,’’ she said. ‘The first 
half of the way we were alone, except for oc- 
casional company, and, as it was the year after 
we were married, we made a lark of the journey 
and called it our wedding-trip. 

‘“‘We had a good team and a good many valu- 
able things and some money with us, but the 
way was so lonely that we never thought of 
being afraid, but slept in the wagon or out un- 
der the sky, and nothing ever disturbed us but 
the coyotes. 

“One Saturday we camped early, near a fine 
spring, where the grass was good, and prepared 
to rest the team over Sunday. Just after we 
had stretched our tent and built a fire in the 
cook-stove, so that I could do some baking, 
we were overtaken by three young men on 
horseback, leading pack-horses on which were 
strapped their camping outfit, guns, etc. 

‘*Whether it was because all our other fellow- 
travelers had been married people, like our- 
selves, or whether it was a woman’s supersti- 
tion, I don’t know, but something made me 
fear these companions and hope that they would 
ride on and leave us. They, however, asked 
the privilege of camping near us, and Henry, 
of course, made them welcome and offered them 
the use of our stove to get their supper on. 

‘‘They were very pleasant-spoken fellows, and 
as soon as I saw how young they were and how 
pleased they seemed to be with our company, 
I felt ashamed of my fears and tried to atone 
by treating them like invited guests. 

‘*They repaid our kindness by doing all the 
work of the camp, so far as I would permit, and 
it was plain to be seen that they were expert 
and quite at home in domestic occupations. 
The youngest, a girlish-looking, blue-eyed lad 
called Charley, not over eighteen years of age, 
was especially handy and boasted to me that 
he had been his mother’s kitchen treasure, 
while his sisters sat at the piano. 

‘*Towards evening my husband and the two 
elder strangers took all the horses and went 
over a little hill, out of sight of camp, to picket 
the animals in better grass, leaving me alone 
with Charlie. He was amusing himself by test- 
ing the combinations of an ingenious device of 
cards, wheel and book for telling fortunes, and 
presently proposed to read my future. 

“T sat down and drew the card indicated by 
the wheel, and read aloud: 

‘* ‘Lady, beware! for dangerous foes are near.’ 

‘My heart came into my mouth again, and I 
couldn’t help turning as white as a ghost. He 
saw it and said: 











‘**Mrs. Warner, I see that you feel afraid of 
us fellows; but I tell you candidly that you 
have no reason to be. We are honest boys, and 
hope you will trust us, but we will go on and 
leave you if you say so.’ 

“He eommenced to tell me their story, but, 
realizing how long my husband and the others 
had been gone, I was too nervous to listen and 
proposed that we should walk over the hill to 
find them. So we started, and presently saw 
the other two strangers coming, at which I al- 
most fainted with fear and had hardly strength 
to ask them where Henry was. ‘He is coming, 
right back there,’ they said; and then, seeing 
that I was almost beside myself with fear, they 
kindly left me and started toward camp. As 
Henry came in sight, at that moment, I man- 
aged to laugh and apologize to our guests, 
though I sat down and cried the next minute, 
and got a scolding from Henry, afterwards, for 
being such a goose. 

‘‘Well, they traveled with us several days, 
and were always so lively, guod-natured and 
kind that we couldn’t help liking them—espe- 
cially Charlie, ‘the kid;’ and when our roads 
parted we felt really sorry to lose them, and in- 
invited them to visit us if they ever came our 
way. 

‘*We stopped for a few weeks in the outskirts 
of a little place which is now a suburb of Port- 
land, and, while there, Henry told me one day 
that he had seen Charlie, who said that he and 
his two companions were camping on the creek 
below town. I met the boy myself, the next 
evening, and asked him to come and see us, but 
he seemed embarrassed and tried to avoid me, 
and none of the three ever came near our 
house. 

“A few days later there was a flagrant rob- 
bery and an attempt at murder in a neighbor- 
ing village. The officers traced the perpetra- 
tors to the camp of our traveling companions, 
but the place had evidently been deserted hast- 
ily. Further search revealed a large valise, 
hidden among the underbrush, which contained 
some of the silverware, jewelry, and other goods 
taken from the plundered house. 

“The officers said nothing about their find, 
but shrewdly left it undisturbed and watched 
the place that night, but with no result. They 
ostentatiously left town the next day, but se- 
cretly left two Indians, armed with needle-guns, 
to watch the cache. 

‘‘Nothing happened until two or three o’clock 
in the morning, when the Indians began to 
hear little sounds as of tiny pebbles falling 
now and then on the grass and leaves. When 
one or two of them gave back the sound of 
striking om leather, the stones stopped falling 
and presently a man crept out of the bushes 
toward the valise. 

“The Indians yelled, ‘Halt! Throw up your 
hands!’ but the man sprang to his feet and 
started to run. Both Indians fired, and the 
escaping man fell dead in his tracks. 

‘**Tt’s Charlie, sure enough,’ said Henry, 
after he had been out with the crowd that 
rushed to see the dead man in the morning; 
and, as they had to let the body lie until the 
coroner had viewed it, I went out with some of 
the neighbors to see if, possibly, my husband 
were not mistaken. But, no; there he lay, with 
a great hole through his head and his hair all 
stiff with blood and dirt—the pretty, blue-eyed 
boy who had been so kind to me! 

“T never said a word to anyone about him, of 
course, but it was not in the nature of things 
that I shouldn’t sit down and cry my eyes out 
after I got home. 

“And I’ll never know, until the Judgment 
Day,”’ said the old lady, ‘‘who the poor boy was, 
nor where he came from.”’ 

E. BARNARD FOOTE. 
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A RAILWAY POLICY THAT PAYS. 


Running from St. Paul in almost a straight 
line across the central-southern portion of Min- 


nesota and extending to Watertown 
in South Dakota, the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad penetrates 
many of the most fertile and beau- 
tiful sections of the North itar 
State. The map will show that 
the line traverses the thickly pop- 
ulated counties of Ramsey and Hen- 
nepin, and then crosses that rich 
territory from which have been 
formed Carver, Redwood, Sibley, 
Renville, Yellow Medicine and Lac 
Qui Parle counties, all in Minne- 
sota and every one of them a ver- 
itable garden spot. 

The gratifying progress made by 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
road Company is not so very re- 
markable when one rides through 
its territory and studies the phys- 
ical and material advantages and 
resources which to lie in 
wait behind every telegraph-pole; 
but the management that has la- 
bored to develop these varied re- 
sources and turn them into chan- 
nels of profit has been remarkable 
indeed, for it at first labored under 
very discouraging circumstances. 
Assuming charge of the road ata 
time when a complete reorganiza- 
tion of it was necessary from start 
to terminus, only the best possible 
executive ability in all departments 
could have wrought the wonderful 
changes that have long been ap- 
parent. From a losing business the 
road began to transacta paying one. 
The road-bed was improved, new 
rolling-stock and other first-class 
equipments provided, and trans- 
portation facilities were put upon 
such a basis as to enable the com- 


seem 


pany to compete successfully with 
any road in the country. Under 
the stimulus of wise railway en- 
couragement, new towns sprang 
into existence along the line and 
the old towns, filled with new hope, 
began to manifest new vigor and to 
enter into the local-development 
scheme with heart and soul. For 
the policy of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis management was to do every- 
thing possible to foster and build 
up these local points—-to bring new 
settlers upon unoccupied lands and 
to develop the resources of the ad- 
jacent country. The result might 
have been expected. The counties 
traversed began to fill up with en- 
terprising people, lands were in de- 
mand, towns grew, industries flour- 
ished, and the road prospered. 
Last year the stockholders received 
nearly half a million dollars in divi- 
dends, and on January 15 the regu- 
lar semi-annnal dividend of twoand 
one-half per cent was paid on first 
preferred stock and one and one- 
half per cent on second preferred. 

All this money followed the in- 
crease of business that was created 
by good management. Every 
county, for instance, was encour- 


aged to establish creameries and cheese fac- 
A look at our State dairy map shows 


tories. 


that they are literally dotted with these plants. 
During the year ending Sept. 30, 1896, there was 





7,533,107 pounds of butter, an increase of nearly 
2,000,000 pounds over 1895. 








A 8 REET SCENE IN DAWSON, MINN. 








FARM RESIDENCE OF MRS. ASTLESON, NEAR DAWSON, MINN. 








DAWSON, DURING THE IMMIGRATION CONVENTION IN JULY, 1896. 


$1,250,000. The increase in the receipts of the 
farmers during the year was about $300,000. 
These two amounts show only the cash ad- 
vantage to the farmers. The indirect gains 








| shipped over the Minneapolis & St. Louis road | were enormous. Diversified farming has been 
| taught; an immense amount of fertilizing ma- 
The value of the | terial has been 


produced—estimated by experts 


butter shipped over this one road exceeded | to be worth more to the farmers than the but- 


ter product. In short, every farmer 
who has been in the dairy business 
during the past year is better off for 
the fact. One of the advantages of 
the dairy is that it brings to the 
farmer a regular monthly income 
at times when crops are not ready 
for the market. But the educa- 
tional effect on a community—the 
teaching of advanced methods and 
ideas—is of incalculable benefit. 

Of all the counties along this 
railway, none has more interest 
for intending settlers than the 
county of Lac Qui Parle, on Min- 
nesota’s western border. New peo- 
ple are pouring into the county fast. 
The rich lands, good markets and 
unfailing crops are attractions that 
sannot be resisted. It is learned 
that C. M. Holmquist, a farmer 
who lives seven miles southwest of 
Dawson, raised 150 acres of wheat 
last year which averaged thirty- 
two bushels per acre. He had forty 
acres of oats that yielded seventy- 
seven bushels per acre; twenty acres 
of barley that averaged seventy- 
three bushels to the acre, and fifty 
acres of corn that yielded fifty-six 
bushels per acre. The same man 
raised about fifty bushels of fine 
apples, also. Another practical il- 
lustration of the fertility of Lac 
Qui Parle County—a fair repre- 
sentative of the other counties 
along this line—is given by Solomon 
Sears, who settled on Government 
land some twenty years ago about 
five miles southeast of Dawson. He 
and his sons, who are located in the 
same neighborhood, own about 1,000 
acres of land. Mr. Sears has de- 
voted his attention chiefly to stock- 
raising, which he finds very profit- 
able; but he manages, at the same 
time, to do a little something in 
the crop line. His several hundred 
sheep and large herd of high-grade 
hogs have to be fed. In 1896 he had 
100 acres of wheat that averaged 
thirty-three bushels per acre; forty 
acres of oats that yielded seventy- 
seven bushels per acre; twenty-five 
acres of barley that gave him eighty 
bushels to the acre; seventy acres 
of corn that produced seventy-four 
bushels per acre, and about seventy- 
five tons of first-class timothy hay. 

Dawson, the principal town in 
Lac Qui Parle County, is on Lac Qui 
Parle River and is one of the most 
progressive towns in the State. 
Other towns in the county are 
equally prosperous. If there are 
good farm-homes and well-culti- 
vated lands outside the towns, with- 
in the towns one will find good mills, 
creameries, all lines of mercantile 
business, and people who are every 
way capable of appreciating their 
favorable surroundings. Intending 
settlers will make no mistake in 
choosing a home in Lac Qui Parle 
County, for fuller particulars of 


which it is suggested that they apply dire«: to 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Company, 
whose headquarters are in the big Guaranty 
Loan Building in Minneapolis. 
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A GOOD MAN IN A GOOD HOTEL. 


(There is probably no hotel: man in the Twin 
Cities better knownZor more popular through- 
out the Northwestern States than W. R. Clark, 
the genial impresario of the Hotel Windsor at 
Minneapolis. Mr. Clark has been connected 
with the Windsor for the past six or seven 
years, with the exception ‘of a year and a half 
when-he was behind the desk of another prom- 
inent Mill City hostelry. But Mr. C. A. Mer- 
rill, proprietor of the Windsor, knew a good 
man when he saw him and persuaded the pop- 
ular clerk to again resume his pleasant rela- 
tions at the Windsor, which is located on the 
corner of First Avenue North and Washington 
Street. Mr. Clark resumed active service at 
the Windsor on:the first day of the new year, 
and, toquote him correctly, he is ‘‘turning ’em 
away.”’ Althougx he is stil! a young man, hav- 
ing only turned his twenty-eighth year, he is 
experienced in the business and has been con- 
nected with many famous hostelries. His fa- 
ther was in the hotel business, and thus it is 
that the subject of this sketch virtually grew 
up in the harness. His many friends in the 
Northwest will be happy to hear that he is 
again at ‘the old stand,’’ ready to welcome 
them with that hospitality for which he is 
famous. The Windsor is well-known to travel- 
ers, and is located in the heart of Minneapolis. 


* 


A STORY ABOUT GOOD CLOTHES. 


Out-of-town readers who visit St. Paul in 
search of a first-class merchant-tailoring estab- 
lishment should by all means call on Reid the 
Tailor, 314 Jackson Street, in the Merchant’s 
Hotel block. His general line of goods has no 
superior in the Northwest, and it includes the 
best grades of imported wool tweeds. Fine 
full-dress and wedding suits are a specialty. 
There is no hesitancy in saying that any gar- 
ment made by Mr. Reidis sure to give satisfac- 
tion. Only skillful tailors are employed, and 
their measuring, cutting and fitting are abso- 
lutely correct in every particular. The line of 
overcoatings for winter and spring wear in- 
cludes all the stylish fabrics, and the assort- 
ments of trouser-goods and business or semi- 
dress suitings are unrivaled anywhere. There 
are fashionable cloths of every make and pat- 
tern. A really elegant overcoat or suit can be 
had of Mr. Reid for very little money. 1t will 
pay to give him a call and thus learn just what 
he can do. 











* 
* 





Amusements. 


Beginning with this issue there will appear in this 
column a complete list of monthly attractions at the 
Grand Opera House, the popular-priced theater of 
St. Paul. 

The Grand Opera House is now experiencing one of 
its most prosperous seasons. This isundoubtedly due 
to the liberal management under which the house is 
conducted as well as to the splendid class of attrac- 
tions which Manager Litt always offers. In its ap- 
pointments, the Grand is as complete as any theater 
in the Northwest, and few popular-priced playhouses 
in the country offer a more select class of bookings. 

The month of March will witness several new and 
important dramatic productions at the Grand. The 
first drama to be launched is a new play by Milton 
Nobles entitled “‘Under Martial Law,” which will be 
given the week of March 14. The piece is described as 
being on the order of “The Secret Service,” one of the 
big New York successes of the present season. 

Murray and Mack, the well-known Celtic comedians, 
are underlined for appearance at the Grand, the week 
of March 7, in their latest comedy success, “Finnegan's 
Courtship.” 

During the week of March 21, under Mr. Jacob Litt’s 
direction, there will be produced at the Grand a new 
play entitled “Shall We Forgive Her.” The drama is 
English in character and scored a strong success on 
the occasion of its original presentation in London. 

Pete Dailey, the well-known and popular comedian, 
will make his appearance at the Grand the last week 
in-March, presenting the latest farcial hit,‘A Good 
Thing.” 





When | Saw — 


— your advertisement 


I thought that it was probably like the announce- 
ments of many other makers of harvesting machinery 
—big blow and little show; but I’m ready to surren- 
der; go ahead, gentlemen, you're all right; I bought 
one of your binders last season and it is equal to any 
claim you ever made for it.’’ 

This is the condensed essence of what Mr. Thomas 
Carney, of Washington Court House, Ohio, has to 
say about the McCormick Right Hand Open Elevator 


> 
( 


\S 


- es 2 
) Harvester and Binder. he claims made for McCormick Machines are 
strong claims. That’s because 





*, Machines are so constructed that strong claims for them are justified. The ma- 4 

Q\) chine you want will cost you more than the other kind, for the simple reason that 
it is worth more; that’s all — there’s no other reason — and in the end you'll be 

y glad you paid the difference, because there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 


The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper, for sale everywhere 


CIEE OSI CIPD OP ICED OR 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago, 9 








There are others, but “Dunlaps” only one— 
Hats that have a world-wide reputation won. 
Elegant in finish, of best material made, 


Dunlaps are “the best” known to the trade. 
Universal favorites with the young and old, 
No better value in headwear can be sold. 
Liook where you will, go where you may, 
Acme of perfection “The Dunlap” is today. 
Procure the best, at 353 Robert call,— 


Here “R. A. Lanruer & Co.” Dunlap’s have for all. 
Art novelties in shirts, and fine furnishings, too; 
The best in St. Paul they have to offer you. 





You cannot afford either to do your writing in the old way or to use an old, worn-out Typewriter. 


BUY A FEDLAIINGSTOWN rarszsrt. 
Wwew Model New Model 


No. GS. No. ‘7. 


76 Characters. 84 Characters. 


Catalogue on application. —= Call on or address 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS& BENEDICT, 94E. 4th st, St. Paul, Minn. 


McMENEMY BROS., 
Propr’s of McMenemy Bros.’s Dairy at 413 Lexington Ave., St. Paul. 


Experienced Dairymen who sell only the purest and richest of Milk and Cream. 
MILK FOR INFANTS A SPECIALTY. 
Dairy has been granted certificate by the State Dairy and Food Commissioner for purity, 
cleanliness and excellent sanitary conditions generally. New patrons solicited and supplied 
promptly and regularly. Call upon or write us at above address. 
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auaenisaaese sive bottling works. 


A $10,000 brick block for stores | 


and offices will be put up in Wadena this spring. 
; Mankato Is after new bottling works. * 

A barrel factory has been started at Crookston. 
= Ortonville is trying to establish a public library. 


Cottonwood is about to have a fine new brick hotel. 








probable that large additions will be made to the 
colony of Dunkards during the coming year, and all 


| these new-comers will help to swell the wealth of the 


county and increase the prosperity of various towns. 


| Carrington is on the Northern Pacific Railway line. 


Grand Forks County has 116 organized school-dis- 
tricts. There are ten buildings in which the schools 
are graded and 129 ungraded, making a total of 139 
schoolhouses in the county. In the graded schools 
there are forty-six departments. Walsh County has 


| 126 organized school-districts. Six of these have two 


Austin is going to have exten- | 


schoolhouses each, making a total of 131. There are 
eight graded schools with an aggregate of thirty-one 
departments. Whenall the schools are in session, 153 
teachers are required. 


As noted elsewhere, North Dakota farmers are now 
manifesting great interest in all forms of dairying. 


| The State is so rich in cows and grasses that dairying 


ought to be what it soon will be—one of the greatest 
industries in the commonwealth. It nas been dem- 
onstrated that climate, grasses and everything else in 


| North Dakota favor the making of as good butter and 
| cheese as any State can produce. A large number of 


Mantorville’s building improvements for 189% aggre- | 


gated $38,000. 

The new St. Boniface church at Melrose will cost 
$35,000 to $50,000. _ 

Nearly 13,000,000 barrels of flour were produced in 
Minneapolis last year. 


An Albert Lea party is figuring on a new $50,000 hotel 
or apartment building. 








Madelia is to have a new brick hotel. It will have 
forty rooms and cost about $20,000. 


The big Schutte block in St. Paul, recently destroyed 
by fire, is to be rebuilt at a cost of $40,000 to $50,000. 


Fergus Falls is lighted with forty-two are lights 
from a plant owned by the city. It costs $1,600 yer year. 


A new three-story brick or stone hotel, with all 
modern conveniences, is among the talked-of improve- 
ments for St. James. 





Morton's Odd Fellows’ Hall cost $12,000. This town 
has about 600 inhabitants, a 300-barrel flour-mill, 
large brick-yard, etc. 


Fergus Falls will build lots of new houses this year. 
Not less than twenty are already assured. Fergus 
Falls is one of the best towns In the:State. 


The Central M. E. Church at Winona, one of the 
handsomest church edifices in the State, is completed 
and has been dedicated. It cost $85,000, exclusive of site. 


Redwood Falls, always prosperous, handled over 
400,000 bushels of wheat last year. Various improve- 
ments are on foot there—among them an electric light 
plant. 


Dawson has a first-class creamery with a weekly 
milk supply of 15,000 pounds; a roller mill; a machine 
repair-shop; eight grain elevators; aState laboratory 
in connection with the highschool; noempty stores or 
houses, and is in the midst of a grand agricultural 
country. 


W. H. Laird, of the Laird-Norton Lumber Company, 
has made Winona a present in the shape of a new 
public library building. The structure is to cost 
$40,000 and to be free in every sense of the word. Itis 
stipulated that the city shall purchase the old public 
library building for $5,000; that for ten years a tax of 
1 mill for the library fund be levied, and that after 
that the tax shall at no time be less than one-half 
mill. The city council has accepted the proposition. 








North Dakota. 


Fargo is going to start out in a cleanly way this 
spring by putting in a new soap factory plant. 

Fargo and Grand Forks are both anticipating notable 
building improvements for 1897. Neither fire, flood 
nor hard times can kill the spirit of enterprise in 
these live towns. 


A colony of Dunkards numbering fifty persons 
have bought lands of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company in the southern part of Eddy County, near 
New Rockford, and will occupy them in April. Other 
colonies are expected to locate in that county this 
season, and, altogether, the immigration movement 
promises well in that section of the State. 


Oarrington, in Foster County, the home of so many 
German Baptists, will witness a considerable growth 
the coming summer. Several new business blocks are 
to be erected and a goodly number of houses. Itis 


new creameries and cheese factories were established 
last year, but more will be putin operation during 1897. 


South Dakota. 


Lead is counting on having a first-class hotel. Ar- 


| rangements are now being perfected. 





The D. & D. Co. reverbatory smelter at Deadwood Is 
being rebuilt at a cost of $20,000. It was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 


State dairy interests will be fully as active this year 
as they were in 1896. New factories will be established 
in many new localities. 

The Union Hill Mining Oo.’s 200-stamp smelter has 
been contracted for. It will be a valuable addition to 


| the smelting capacity of the Black Hills. 


Deadwood, Rapid City. Lead, Spearfish, Sturgis and 
Hot Springs are six of the most interesting and pro- 
gressive towns in the entire Northwest. With the 
exception of Hot Springs, it is doubtful if there are 
any towns in the country, of the same size, that trans- 
act so large a volume of business. 


Montana, 


A good force of men are at work on the Sultana 
mine, near Pony, with splendid results. There are said 
to be seventeen feet of ore in the face of the tunnel. 


A good strike is reported on Carpenter Creek in the 
Neihart District. Several samples have been assayed 
that gave returns of one to two thousand ounces in 
silver. 


The Hope Mining Company paid a dividend of ten 
cents per share on the first of February, the total 


| amount being $10,000. This makes $662,252 paid in divi- 


dends to date. 


It is expected that the Cisler mill in Madison County 
will soon resume operations and that there is suffi- 


| clent ore in sight to keep the millin constant opera- 


tion for some time to come. 


Some good strikes are being made in the Marysville 


| Country. Operations there are watched with interest. 


Should the finds be permanent, it is probable thata 
gcod deal of money will be invested there before long. 


The quartz-mining industry of Beaverhead County 
employs 300 men; placer mining, seventy-five men 
For the calendar year just past the production of 
metals was as follows: Gold, 3,025 ounces; silver, 360,- 


470 ounces; copper, 239,631 pounds; lead, 1,326,997 pounds. 


From a reliable authority it is learned that the 


Anaconda Copper Company shipped during the year | 


1896: Copper, 125,350,603 pounds ;sil ver.5,433,826.747 ounces; 
gold, 17,411.3334 ounces. Copper shipments show an in- 
crease of 25,575,396 pounds over that of 1895. Silver ship- 
ments showed a decrease of 37,034,073 ounces and gold a 
decrease of 2.818.1164 ounces. The output for 1897 will 
certainly show an appreciable gain over the year past, 
as the mines are better developed and equipped for the 


| extraction of the ore.— Butte Western Mining World. 


The Deer Lodge New Northwest says that the Emery 
mine, eight miles east of Deer Lodge, is proving to be 
one of the richest and most valuable little mines in 
the State. From September 1, 189, to January 1, 1897, 
the total output of the Emery was $519,191.09; and dur- 
ing that period the royalty paid to the owners of the 
mine amounted to the neat sum of $27,680. Harrington 
& Company, who have been working the Emery under 
lease ‘during the period stated above, have secured a 





lease on the mine for eighteen months longer, from 
March 1, 1897. Regular shipments are being made, and 
the little bonanza is said to be looking better than ever. 


The Butte & Boston reorganization committee has 
bought the Butte & Boston Mining Co.'s property at 
figures which amount practically to $2,500,000, though 
the bid was but $50,000. The buyers assumed the 
2.550,000 indebtedness, hence the $50,000 bid. E. Rollins 
Morse was the only bidder. The property consisted of 
fifty-three valuable claims, developed mines, smelter, 
mill, water-rights, etc. 


Idaho. 


Quite a little stir in mining circles has been occa- 
sioned by discoveries of good bodies of copper ore at 
White Bird, on the west side of Salmon River. Itis 
reported that several shipments have been made to 
the smelter, the returns showing forty per cent copper 
and seventy-five ounces of silver per ton. The ore is 
principally a black oxide, with occasional pockets and 
stringers of silica, showing much native copper. 


The Helena & Frisco Company have contracted with 
Fraser & Chalmers, of Chicago, for a large hoisting- 
plant consisting of two 20x60 Corliss engines with con- 
denser, double-deck hoisting-cages fitted to admit of 
being taken through the company’s adit tunnel and 
erected in the underground station, which is being 
prepared for the same. The total weight of the plant 
will be something over 200,000 pounds. 


Parties are preparing to develop the Crane Creek 
Canyon coal mines. There is undoubtedly a good 
thing located over there. Itis our opinion that there 
is a bed of coal located at that place large enough to 
supply all the Northwest. The development of these 
mines will bring a railroad into this country quicker 
than anything else. It is not in every place that coal 
which will coke can be found in large quantities.— 
Salubria ( Wash.) Citizen. 





The Moscow Mirror is very enthusiastic over the 
prospects of the Golden Gate mine, near that town. 
A recent test of ore showed that it would run $4,000 
gold to the ton. Another assay, by Prof. Goodwin, 
from other samples taken from the mine, showed $458 
to the ton. These samples were taken outof an old 
shaft less than thirty feet belowthesurface. The first 
test was made by Agent Stewart of the N. P. Railway, 
in the presence of a number of persons. A scheme is 
on foot to drive a tunnel about 150 feet through the 
ridge in which the vein is situated and tap it about 100 
feet below the surface. At this depth it is believed 
that the vein will be several feet wide, andif the same 
richness is maintained it will be a bonanza. 


Oregon. 


During 1896 the Albany creamery made over 104,800 
pounds of butter from over 2,000,000 pounds of milk. 
Patrons of the creamery were paid nearly $18,000 for 
butter fat. Important extensions will be made to the 
plant this year. 


News is received from the Robsonville District that 
a very important uncovering of ore has occurred in 
the Don Juan mine, the Kelly and Allen property. 
Reports state that the ledge is now nine feet wide, and 
much of the ore will go as high as $100 per ton. This 
showing is certainly very encouraging and will sus- 
tain the belief expressed by many that the Don Juan 
is one of the best mines in the district where it is lo- 
cated.—Baker Democrat. 


B. H. Miller and Isom Law, of Prairie City, who have 
been making a careful examination of the mines of 
the Dixie District, and who have thoroughly tested 
the working character of the ores, have perfected all 
arrangements and have decided to erect a five-ton 
smelter at Comer, on a branch of Dixie Creek. The 
promoters of this enterprise are the owners of the 
Little Denver, Colorado, Good Hope and Money Rock 
mines, all properties that are making a good showing. 
The ores of the camp are generally free-milling to 
water level, at which point they become base in char- 
acter. 


The Pendleton East Oregonian says that well-in- 
fogmed mining men anticipate quite a boom in South- 
ern Oregon mines this year. The Applegate Gold Min- 
ing & Milling Company, which hasa groupof claims 
on the Applegate River now in course of development, 
is very much encouraged. The owners, who are Port- 
land business men, have been pushing work on the 
claims during the winter, and the results have been 
so gratifying that they are now contemplating the 
erection of a mill. The president of the company re- 
ports that considerable work has been done on the 
Rising Sun mine during the winter, and that the lode 
has been struck through a tunnel of 100 feet, ata 
depth of 125 feet. The character of the rock was found 
to be about the same as that discovered at the shaft, 
which runs from $12 to $14 a ton. Work has also been 
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pushed on the tunnel of the Mountain Queen, and itis 
expected that it will soon strike the vein. If the rock 
should prove to be as good as that which shows on top, 
and runs from $25 to $30 a ton, the owners will be well 
satisfied. 


Washington. 


Snohomish County has contracted for a new $30.000 
court-house. 


Whatcom County's fruit-crop is expected to show an 
increase of at least twenty-five per cent this season. 


During the past few months there have been shipped 
from Fairfield 265 carloads of wheat, all raised within 
a radius of six miles. 


It is probable that North Yakima will soon havea 
$5,000 cannery, with a capacity for fifty operatives. 
The plant will be operated by a stock company, A. O. 
Clark, of Aberdeen, Wash., being the manager and 
conductor of the establishment. 


The Meyer's Falls Magnet says that that town—on 
the Spokane Falls & Northern Railway and about 100 
miles north of Spokane—lies directly at the foot of 
Gold Hill, where mining properties are being devel- 
oped which promise to rival those of British Columbia. 


Fruit prospects for the coming season seem to be 
excellent throughout the entire fruit-growing sec- 
tions of the State. There is now no doubt that the 
yield will show a large increase over that of 1896. Each 
year’s experience tends to prove that fruit culture is 
just as safe a business, to say the least, as the growing 
of grain. 


Increasing interest is being manifested throughout 
the State, and especially by Spokane parties, in the 
new and rich mineral district of Colville and in 
the Okanogan Country. Promising discoveries are 
being made almost daily. There are those who think 
that these Washington districts will prove to be as 
rich in minerals as any other portion of the great 
Northwest. They lie near the British Columbia bound- 
ary line, and the ores are very similar to those found 
in the Kootenai Country. 


Puget Sound’s first fruit cannery is now being built 
at Coupeville and will be ready for work the coming 
summer. The plantand apparatus, which were bought 
by a Seattle organization at a cost of $20,000 and never 
put in operation, have been secured by the Island 
County people for a mere nothing. The apparatus 
weighs forty tons. The Coupeville venture will be 
called the Sunset Canning and Preserving Company 
and will be owned and operated wholly by the Island 
fruit-growers, who are deeply interested in its success. 


J. M. Arrington, a Yakima fruit-grower, has re- 
ported a discovery made on his ranch which is causing 
much interest in Spokane and may mean much for the 
State of Washington. It is no less than the find of an 
oil-well. Mr. Arrington’s farm is twelve miles from 
Yakima and fifty-six miles from the nearest known 
coal-fields. A few days ago, while digging a well and 
when down forty feet, aglarge flow of oil was struck. 
Whatitis, Mr. Arrington does not know, but he took 
some of the stuff to Yakima chemists to have it 
analysed. He is now waiting anxiously to hear the re- 
sult of the tests.— Spokane Chronicle. 


According to the Tacoma Ledger, the new shoe fac- 
tory in that city has commenced operations and is 
now ready for business. Last December OC. F. Carlson 
and F. E. Alexander purchased a complete shoe-man- 
ufacturing plant and have since been engaged in put- 
ting it up and preparing for business. The plant is 
being operated with good success, the product being 
first-class heavy shoes for men and boys. The right 
kind of support ought to enable these enterprising 
gent'emen to establish their factory on a large and 
paying basis. As good footwear can be made in Wash- 
ington asin Massachusetts or at any other point. All 
things being equal,—prices, quality, workmanship,— 
factories of this description should receive a large 
share of local and State patronage. 


Very rich copper finds are reported from the north- 
ern limits of Okanogan County, on the boundary line. 
Paul Gaston, a well-known mining man, informs 
parties in Spokane that the new discovery comprises 
a ledge twelve to forty feet in width and extends on 
both sides of the boundary line. It is well defined for 
miles. He says that he had assays made of the rock at 
Victoria which showed from ten to ninety per cent 
copper, $6 to $16 in gold, and a trace of silver. “I have 
just bonded fourteen claims,” he stated. “It is the 
richest find of copper ever made, and in my opinion 
Butte and Anaconda will not be in it with the new dis- 
trict.” Mining men in Spokane are greatly interested 
in the new discovery, and those who have inspected the 
sample ore pronounce it the richest they have ever 
seen. 





Canadian Northwest. 


In volume of post-office receipts and bank-clear- 
ings, Winnipeg stands fourth in the Dominion of 
Canada. 


The Rambler Consolidated Gold and Silver Mining 
Company, in the Slocan District, B. C., declared a 
dividend of $20,000 on Feb. 10, payable the fifteenth 
of March. The company expects to pay montbly divi- 
dends of $20,000 for the next nine months. The prop- 
erty is in the Dardenelles Basin, and the capital stock 
of the concern is $1,000,000. 


The Rat Portage (Ont.) Record says that a new steel 
steamer is being built in Toronto, for a syndicate, to 
ply the waters between Rainy River points and Rat 
Portage. The steamer is to be 125 feet long, thirty 
feet wide, have a speed of fourteen miles per hour, and 
be lighted by electricity. It will cost $40,000and be 
ready as soon as navigation opens this spring. 


The value of ore shipped from Kootenai up to the 
middle of February amounted to over$1,000,000, a grati- 
fying exhibit for six weeks’ work, says the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review. Were this to be continued through 
the year, it would make the output over $8,000,000. As 
the estimated ore production for the Kootenai for the 
current year has not exceeded $10,000,000, it would ap- 
pear that they are not far out of the way. There 
seems to be no limit to the ore production of Kootenai. 


The Rossland Miner says that construction work on 
the Slocan extension of the Columbia & Kootenai Rail- 
way will be pushed along so as to have the line com- 
pleted for traffic this season. This extension of the 
Columbia & Kootenai. it says, leaves the main line near 
the mouth of the Slocan River and extends northward 
thirty-two miles to the south end of Slocan Lake. on 
which lake the Canadian Pacific Railway Company is 
building a fine new steamer which will make daily 
trips between Slocan City and Rosebery on the Nakusp 
& Slocan Railway. 


The Spokane Sp kcsman-Review declares that “never, 
in the history of tho Slocan District, has there been so 
much activity as at the present time. There are fifty 
mines in the district from which ore is being shipped, 
and the prediction is made that before the close of the 
year nearly 100 mines will be shipping. It is not ex- 
pected that they will all be big shippers, but they will 
add to the tonnage of this wonderful camp. The ton- 
nage for 1897 is estimated at between 50,000 and 60,000 
tons. The ore in the Slocan is of uniformly high 
grade, and it is safe to say that it will average $100 for 
every ton which may be shipped.” 


The Cariboo Mining, Milling and Smelting Company 
has declared its fourteenth dividend, amounting to 
two cents a share on the capital stock of 800,000 shares, 
or $16,000, payable March 4. This makes a total of $140.- 
964.76 paid inside of two years. The company has 
contracted for a four-drill compressor plant. to be 
worked by their own sixty horse-power boiler. The 
plant is to be delivered at Penticton, on Okanogan 
Lake, by the 20th of this month. The company will 
also add ten stamps to its battery, and the compressor 
is needed to enable ore enough to be taken out to keep 
twenty stamps going. A majority of the stock is held 
in Spokane. 


*Fust as Good 
as Scott's 
mulsion” 


You hear it in nine out 
of ten drug stores. 

It is the reluctant tes- 
timony of 40,000 druggists 
that Scott’s Emulsion is 
the standard of the world. 

And isn’t the kind all others try to 
range up to, the kind for you to buy? 
Two sizes, 50 cts. and $3.00. 




















FINANCIAL. 


National German-American Bank, 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, - $1,000,000. 


Officers : 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 





Directors: 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A.HuUMBIRD, A.H. LINDEKR, 
J. H. ALLEN, J. H. WExp, 
J. W. Lusx, O. P. LANPHER, Jos. Lockey. 
R. OC. JEFFERSON. 





MICHAEL DORAN, JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


oo ooo 


811 Jackson St., 





TRAIL CREEK ana otner 


MINING STOCKS ana 
INVESTMENTS. 


Daily Quotations and Weekly Market Letter on application. 


Special attention given to 
Purchasing and Developing 
Mining Properties. 


Promoters of Companies. Correspondence solicited. 


REGINALD F. MEAD & CO., 


19-20 Jamieson Building, 
SPOKANE, WASH 


GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
ou buy from reliable manu- 
acturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a ! 
Sewing Machine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
arts, fineness of finish, beauty 
mM appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


New HomMe 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle patented), no other has 
it ; New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onmanor, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Umiow ane, N.Y 
Cusoaeo, Int. 8t. Louis,Mo. Davias, TEXAS. 
San Francisco, (aL. ATLANTA, Ga. 
FO? Pale BY 


W. F, ELWESS, 687 Wabasha Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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 grovwueh Pullman Tourist Sipgp,, 
miei and St. Paul every Tuesday 
LOs ANGEL EHSsS 


via the Maple Leaf and Santa Fe Routes, 

receiving passengers at all points between Minneapolis 
and Kansas City, arriving in Los Angeles at noon the 
following Saturday. These cars are new and complete 
in every respect, supplied with curtains, pillows, bed- 
ding and all modern conveniences, and are in charge 
of a competent colored porter. 

For full particulars as to rates and any other infor- 
mation desired, apply to agent of the 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RY. 


At any of the following offices: 
NICOLLET AVE. ANo FIFTH ST., on TENTH AND 
WASHINGTON AVES. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, 
FIFTH AND ROBERT STS., on UNION DEPOT, 
8ST. PAUL. 
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BEST LINE 


TO 


St. Lowis. 


Two Trains a Day. 


| FREE CURE FOR MEN. 


| A Michigan Man Offers to Send His Discovery Free 
Claims to be a Benefactor to Weakened Mankind. 


There is always more or less suspicion attached to 

| anything that is offered free, but sometimes a man so 
overflows with generosity that he cannot rest until 
his discovery is known to the world, in order that his 
fellow men may profit by what he has discovered. It 
is upon this principle that a resident of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., desires to send free to mankind a prescription 
which will cure them of any form of nervous debility; 
relieves them of all the doubt and uncertainty which 
such men are peculiarly liable to and restores the 
organs to natural size and vigor. As it costs nothing 
to try the experiment it would seem that any man, 
suffering with the nervous troubles that usually at- 
tack men who never stopped to realize what might be 
the final result, ought to be deeply interested in a 
remedy which will restore them to health, strength 
and vigor, without which they continue to live an 
existence of untold misery. As the remedy in ques- 
tion was the result of many years’ research as to what 
combination would be peculiarly effectivein restoring 
to men the strength they need. it would seem that all 
men suffering from any formof nervous weakness 
ought to write for such a remedy atonce. A request to 
H. C. Olds, Box 1802, Kalamazoo, Mich., stating that you 
are not sending for the prescription out of idle curiosity, but 








that you wish to make use of the medicine by giving it a trial, | 


will be answered promptly and without evidence as to 
where information came from. 

The prescription is sent free, and although some may 
wonder how Mr. Olds can afford to give away his dis- 
covery, there is no doubtabout the offer being genuine. 
Cut this out and send to Mr. Olds, so that he may know how 
you came to write him. 








WAWE TAS 


ASSES | 





THE DIRECT LINE 


hicago Cincinnati 
Indianapolis Louisville 


ALL SOUTHERN CITIES 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St,, Chicago. 
W.H. McDOEL, FRANK J,REED 


Vice-Pres. and Gen"! Mer. Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
L. E. SESSIONS, N. W. Pass. Agt., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


EXpOrt ENVELOPES. 
Made from cloth-lined paper, and approved by the 
postal authorities. AlsoSAMPLE ENVELOPES ofthe 
BEST ROPE PAPER STOCK, for grain and mill products, 


seeds, and cereals of all kinds, merchandise, cata- 
logues and photographs. 


between an 





Address, for sample and price-list, 


NORTHWESTERN ENVELOPE CO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Established 1869. 


A = EGE Manufacturer 
e Ste » and dealer in 
BILLIARD, POOL TABLES 

and BOWLING GOODS, and 

importer of Ivory Balls, “Billiard Cloth, Cues, 7 8, Otc, 


Altering done. Send forcatalogue. 220 E.7th st.. St.Paul! 


and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
PILES Prot.Fowler, Moodus,Conn. 
Sone £83 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


M WANTED to Sell Clothing in every Count 

















good wages, steady job, Suits to Order from $5.00 
$10.00, Samples free. American Woolen Mills Co, Chicago, 








"AS ITHERS SEE US.” 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, the champion of North- 
western resources and interests, ought to be in every 
home and library on the Pacific Coast.—Medical Lake 
( Wash.) Ledger. 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has entered upon its 15th 
volume. It isa journal of high standing, especially 
devoted to the interests of the Northwest, accurately 
and picturesquely setting forth its enterprise and 
progress.—Seattle Trade Register. 

THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has done a great and 
valuable work in the past fourteen years in bringing 
into this State a large proportion of its best farmers. 
It is, moreover, a most interesting magazine for the 
general reader.—Fessendon (N. D.) News. 


A great deal of literature comes to my house in the 
course of a year, but there is nothing that I read with 
more interest than Tae NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. I can 
always find something in it to fit my time and humor. 
—R.S. Lewis, Cashier Red River Valley Bank, Fargo, N.D. 

Tuk NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has done much to people 
and develop the country, and the influence of its work 
isever increasing in scope and result. It is a maga- 
zine of interesting reading for Northwestern people 
and those interestedin the great Northwest.— Pendleton 
East Oregonian. 

Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, entering its fifteenth 
volume, fully maintains its high standing as a journal 
specially devoted to the interests of the Northwest. 
In no other publication of which the Reveille has any 
knowledge, are Western enterprises and progress so 
fully, truthfully and graphically portrayed. From 
beginning to end, one finds nothing in TH& NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE that is trite and uninteresting.— Whatcom 
(Wash.) Daily Reveille. 
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Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al] who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Noyes. 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

Summer or Winter. 

Which do you prefer—the warm sunshine of summer 
or the chilly blasts of winter? A few hours’ journey 
and a small amount of money will carry you from the 
snows of the Northwest to California, the land of 
eternal summer. During the past few years, to meet 
the demands of people of moderate means, the Chicago 
Great Western Railway (Maple Leaf Route) has es- 
tablished a through service of Pullman tourist sleep- 
ing cars to Los Angeles, withcut change. via the Kan- 
sas City and Santa Fe Route. The cars in service this 
year are Pullman’s newest and best tourist sleepers— 
as comfortable as standard sleepers, though not so 
elaborate, while the berth rates are very much less. 
They are complete in every respect, furnished with 
fresh, clean linen and bedding and in charge of the 
usual porter. Investigation will prove that the route 
via the Great Western and Kansas City is the shortest, 
a car leaving Minneapolis at 7:00 A. M. every Tuesday 
and arriving at Los Angeles the following Saturday 
at noon. A feature of this route is that no Sunday 
traveling is necessary. Greatly reduced rates for 
round-trip tickets are now in effect. The car will 
leave St. Paul every Tuesday at 7:35 a. M., andif you 
are contemplating a California trip, the Chicago Great 
Western Railway would be pleased to furnish you all 
information, which can be obtained from any of its 
agents, or from F. H. Lord, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago. 








* 
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Valuable Pictures, 

Those who visited the Minnesota State Fair, last 
fall, will doubtless remember the costly oil painting 
of fur-bearing animals that was exhibited by the 
Northwestern Hide & Fur Company, of Minneapolis. 
This painting has been litho-engraved in beautiful 
colors, and a copy of it, together with a very instruct- 
ive photo-engraving of the fur skins of our country, 
each 7x11 inches in size and explained fully, will be 





| sent to anyone, postpaid, on the receipt of ten cents in 


stamps or silver. They are object lessons of great 
interest. Address the Northwestern Hide & Fur Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





“Beauties on Our Line.” 

A musical description of the points of interest 
reached via the Iron Mountain Route. Send twocents 
for copy of same to Bissell Wilson, D. P. A., 111 Adams 
St., Chicago. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





ALBERT FiscHer. President. 
RupourP# Fiscuer, Vice-President. 
J. HAMMER, Sec. and Treas. 


ST. PAUL RUBBER CO., 


Rubber Boots and Shoes, 
Mackintoshes, 
Rubber and Oil Clothing, 
Belting, Hose and Packing. 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
Northwestern Agents 


American Rubber Co. and 
Para Rubber Shoe Oo., 
of BOSTON. 


372 & 374 Robert St. 
190 & 192 East Third 8t., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
WAREHOUSE: 


FLARED 


and | 


Sort | 
COAL. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


wre PIANOS ad ORGANS. 


DULUTH, 
WEST SUPERIOR, 
ASHLAND. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


DOcKsS: 


Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


Kodaks, 
Cameras, 


Photo 
Supplies. 


Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling 





trips. Most hunters and fisherman carry kodaks into | 
camp with them nowadays. They are especially de- | 


signed ~ ed pty = A uses. 
very who likes pictures ought to havea Pocke 
Kodak; price, $5.00. , . a8 
We make a specialty of DEVELOPING and PRINTING 
NEGATIVES, 
price list. 
Headquarters for all kinds of S 


end two-cent stamp for catalogue and 
vectacles and Eye- 


of repair work. 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, 
Manufacturing Optician, 





OHIO COAL 60, Conoy 


338 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


fLleSTt-CLASS 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


Send for Catalogue. | 


glasses. Prescriptions carefully filled. Also all kinds | 


er Music (Go, 


National Game & Novelty Co., 


52 East Sixth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Carry a special line of Indoor Games 
of every description. 
IRON TOYS, 
| STEAM ENGINES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
PARLOR MAGICAL GOODS, 
PUZZLES, PLAYING CARDS, 


and Novelties of all kinds. 





| 


| Largest stock Joke and Bicycle BUTTONS in the Country. 


G@™ Send for catalogue. 











FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0., 


Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 
Fairbanks Stand- 
ard Scales, 
Fairbanks- Morse 
Gas and Gasoline 
Engines, = = : 
Fairbanks High 
Grade Duplex and Compound | 
Steam Pumps, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Wind- 
mills, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers | 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes,etc | 
Railway Supplies and Specialties, 
Village and City Waterworks, and 
Railway Water Supply Stations, | 
@ specialty. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 









Sixth and St. Peter Sts., St. Paul, Minn. | 
| 


of OHN W BABCOCK 


Pholo& Woo 


ass (24 


ENGRAVING, 
FINE LETTER-HEADS. ag 


BUSINESS- CARDS, 
w+ ENVELOPE CORNERS, 


BRASS EMBOSSING DIES, 
ELECTROTYPING. 


BIJOU THEATRE BLDG, MINNEAPOLIS 











COMO PARK FARM DAIRY, 
Cor. Phalen and Como Aves., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
HENRY STEBBING, Proprietor and Dealer in 
Pure Cream and Choice Sweet Milk. 


A specialty made of supplying families with milk from 
the same cow. 


My herd is under charge of Dr. White, veterinary 
surgeon. and is absolutely free from disease. Patron- 
age is solicited strictly on the merits of my dairy 


products. G2 Mail address, 367 Daytun Ave. <3 


T. L. BLOOD & G. 


e@ @ MANUFACTURERS OF e@ @ 


HIGH GRADE =——- 


PAINTS 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Painter's Materials. 
ST. PAUL, : - MINN. 








L, of G, 











Established 1870. 


L BISENMENGER MEAT CO., 


St. Paul, Minn., 
Wholesale and Shippers of 


| Poultry, Hams, 
| Bacon, Lard, 


Mess Pork and Beef. 
| Sausage of Every Kind, 


| OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


EP Write for pricés. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 
OF YOUR LIFE 


WORLD REnOWEES 
Dr. Horne’s 


$20_ELECTRIC BELT 
For Only $10°° 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD FOR 30 DAYS ONLY. 


We make this Special Unprecedented Offer to quickly introduce 
and obtain Agents in New Localities, 


To quickly introduce and « 
w Impro yy tric Belts and Appliances, wé 
mnly, our Ne 
S100 a price that will make it possible for every person re ading this adverti 
pur best Belts at a nominal price 

we offered to sell this Belt at such a price but we want an agentin your loc 
yu buy a 
our agent or help us toget one 


Description of Belt 
of the 
r electrodes 
this belt is calculated to be 
epee and we challenge the world to produce a battery, 
Ve especially recc 
ses which baffle the most skilled P »yhysicians. 


Remember. the Belt we are offering you for only $10.00 is our No. 4 Dr. 
) Improved Regular #20.00 Co 
any member o 
best Belt we manufacture 
We have sold hundreds 
a family but what should have one 
and you do not have to go o 
and will gave itself in doctor bills ten times over 
thousands and will cure 
which we publish in our cats alogue will prove 


YOU RUN NO RISK IN \ DEALING WITH US. 


We do not ask you to send any money In advance. : 
perfectly willing to sent it to your nearest e xpress office, ©. 0. D., 
see and examine it free of any cost, just the same as if you came into our office or go into 
and if you are perfectly satisfied with it, pay the express agent the price of the 


, without asking one cent in advance 
der we will prepay all express charges and guarantee the Beit to be exactly 
eit 8100.00 


We Have Now Offered You an Opportunity of Your Life. 


not accept it you may be sorry for it, as we shall never s 
It seems needless t« 


send traveling men to do it for us 


us with your waist measure in inches. 
u may forget it. 


Dr. Horne Electric Belt & Truss G., Dept.M9, 112-114 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Cecio Exrremiries ) 
Femace ComPlLaintTs ? 
Painsin THE Back ano Limes ) 
Ano ALL WEAKNESSES IN ) 
Men ano Women 2 we are 
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If you have no use foran Electric 
that you know 
We want a good agent in every locality t« »> whom we can give steady 
We only employ those 
merits from personal experience. 

As to our reliability we refer to any Express Company, 
many thousands all over the 
pliances during the past 20 years. 
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NEW IMPROVED 7 
sent with.an order for a 
820.00 BELT by any reader 
a the Northwest Magazine, 
not later than thirty days 
from date of this paper. 


Read every word, 
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have decided to sell for a period 
4 Dt. Horne’s New Improved Regular $20.00 Electr c Belt for o valy 
ment to 
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Never in the history of our buel 


felt you will be so 


It has a battery consisting of 19 to 23 cells, according to 
» person wearing it, each one of whichis a battery in itself, ana 

The webbing and materiai used in the manufacture of 
the best. The battery is the finest and most powerful 
size and weight considered, 


»ymmend this for ail wasting and chronic diseases, 





Horne’s New 
mbination Belt for men or women. Itis adjustable and can 
f the family. Suspensory Free With Every Belt. ft is the 

in fact, the Beat on Earth, and we make no exception to 
thousands of them up to 840.00. There is not 
felts, as it is the best and cheapest + Saecby or, 
It will lastfor years with proper 
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to getit 
These Electric Belts have cured 


youif you will only give it a trial, as the many testimonials 


If you want one of these Belts 
so that you can 


and take it; otherwise it will be returned to us. Can any fairer 
We are the only manufacturers of Electric Belts who send 
If you wish to send cash with 
as repre- 





rain offer this Belt 
say that we are sustaining a loss onevery Belt we 
she aner to introduce them in new localities in this way 
If you want one of these Belts, Cut out Coupon 
Order to-day if possibie 
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Don’t delay 


Belt please hand or mail this advertisement 
who is not enjoying good health. By doing this you will 
who have used our Belts and can speak of their 
and the 
United States who have used our Electric Be it's and Ap- 











WE 
CURE 


Cures by our treatment: W. B. Stebbins, 
muscles of the E ye -Ball; 
lin. 53 Summit Avenue, 
Mrs. M. Little. Boston, Y ody 
Selby Ave., St. Paul, deaf for fifteen years; Wm. 


We guarantee to cure Cataract, Cross 


Obstructed Tear Duct; 


foreman Northern Pacific shops, Livin 
iM rs. Willis Baker 2215 Colfax Avenue, Minneapolis, Granulate 

Paul, totally blind from Cataract; 
S. Burse, Khinelander Wis., Pterygium; J.C. Blanvelt, 674 
Lawler, cousin Hon. Dan. W. Lawler, St. Paul. totall 
Syes, Pterygium. Ingrowing Lashes, Obstructed Tear Duct. etc. 
a staff of specialists for the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat, Lungs, Nerves and Blood. Write for particulars. 


ST. PAUL MEDICAL & SURGICAL INSTITUTE AND EYE & EAR INFIRMARY, 
Merrill Building, Corner Fifth and St. Peter Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


EYES & HKARS 


By a new painless method-Sight and Hearing restored. 
For a limited time we will treat and perform operations on all cases 
for HALF RATES. Examinations FREE. 


stone, Mont., 
Lids; Mrs. Daniel Mul- 
Katie Farnum, 234 Acker St., St. Paul, Oross-Eyes: 
deaf. 
We have 





STUDY LAW AT HOME. 


Faculty composed of members of Chicago 
Bar, Thorough Course, leading to degree. 
Prepares you for admission to the Bar or 
Business. Catalogue Free 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law. 
~“SAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO 








T REDUCED 
FAT FOLKS: 15 to 25 iba. 
per month by a harmless treatment by practic- 

ing ¥ years’ ex- 
» bad « Sertense, Se bash of ts, starving, wrir shies 


‘ i or flab- 
bine Font TREATED BY MAIL confi- 
lentially. A 40-page pamphiet, “Tue Successrvt 
TasatMent oF Osssrry,” sent for 4cts, Addres “CA 


oO. W. F. SNYDER, M. D., 


305 MeVicker's Theater, CHICAGO, ILL. 
5 F, 907 Broadway, NEW YORK CIT*® 





rar EvES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 









South African 
OFF-COLOR 
DIAMONDS. 


Genuine Stones 
$3.00 per carat. 


Sent c.o.D. 
subject to inspection, 


Wear Diamonds! 
Look Prosperous! 





One carat $5.00. 


We sell WATCHES, REVOLVERS and everything. Gents’ 
or Ladies’ gold-plated Watches. 20-year guarantee, 
| or movement, for $3.00. 20-year filled case, Elgin or 
Waltham movement, $15.00. Send stamp for mammoth 
| catalogue and book on diamonds. Agents wanted. 


SEARS JEWELRY CO., 225 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





| shells. 


paralysis | 








Ina Buford For- 
is a page in the 
Legislature now in session at Olympia, the 
first of her sex ever soemployed in Washington. 
Among Miss Ina‘s accomplishments, it is enu- 
merated that she is‘‘an amateur song-and-dance 
artiste of note, and is active on the floor of the 
house.” 


W ASHINGTON’S GIRL PAGE. 
rest, a thirteen-year-old girl, 


A BED or SHELLS.—When digging a well at 
the foot of the Riding Mountains in Montana, 
recently, a settler struck a bed of what appeared 
to be white clay, but acloser inspection showed 
the deposit to be wholly composed of small 
A little further down, a second bed of 
shells was discovered. It is evident that the 
mountain was once the shore of a sea or large 
lake, and the shells have been washed up. 


UsEs OF FRu1IT-STongEs.—In some parts of 
the Northwest where fruits are plenty, partic- 
ularly in the neighborhood of canning and pre- 
serving factories, small children collect the 
stones of fruits, such as cherries, plums and 
peaches, and dry them, finding a ready sale for 
them. Ifa handfulof these stones are thrown 
upon an open fire, among the glowing coals, 
they will crack and sputter fora moment and 
then send up a beautiful flame, the whole room 
being filled with a _— unt odor. 

TUNNELING THE SNOW-DRiFTs.—In some 
Northwestern localities where the snow fell 
unusually deep, it is reported that tunnels un- 
der drifts and into stables and other out-build- 
ings were quite common. The La Moure (N. 
D.) Chronicle says that even the broncos took up 
tunneling on their own hook, and pawed out 
great paths in the drifts along neighboring 
creeks, eating the grass on the bottom. They 
let the snow on the sides and top stand to pro- 
tect them from the wind. North Dakotans fall 
back very gracefully on the fact that winters of 
heavy snowfall, in that State especially, are 
few and far between. 


Some Bia MINE Fiaures.—The mines of 
Butte, Mont., use in the course of a year the 
enormous amount of 1,500,000 pounds of powder 
in their workings. It is safe to say that the 
amount of lumber put into the mines of Butte 
sach month will exceed 3,000,000 feet. It is 
commonly reported that the Anaconda Com- 
pany alone uses 2,000,000 feet monthly. During 
1895 the Bitter Root Development Company fur- 
nished the Anaconda Company a total of 72,000,- 
000 feet of lumber in all dimensions. Of course, 
this was used in all the different enterprises in 
which the company engaged. The sawmills of 
the company cut up 12,000,000 feet of lumber 
each month. 


AN ENDLEsSs MONTANA CAVE.—A _ corre- 
spondent writing from Bannack, Montana, 
says that a new cave was discovered some time 
ago in the Blue Grass mine, while sinking a 
shaft. It was struck sixty feet below the sur- 
face. There is no telling how large it is, as no 
one has found the end of it. You go down one 
channel and think you are at the bottom of it; 
when you look around, however, you will see 
another hole, and that is the way in every di- 
rection you go. The cave is covered—roof, 
sides and floor—with crystals of lime and water 
formation. It is visited every day by ladies, 
children and men, who carry away crystals, 
stalactites, and other interesting specimens. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DE ALERS. 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. 





A. H. LINDEKE, T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 


R. WARNER. 


SCHURMEIER, 


"WA7 holesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


3 re WILL ARD, Prest. W.S. FLYNT, V. Pres. & Mgr 
T. W. Brown, Sec’y and Treas. 


ST. PAUL 
White Lead & Oil G. 


(INCORPORATED) 


| MANUFACTURERS. 
‘Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 
STAINS, FILLERS, 











ST. PAUL, Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 
AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 
400. 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 StBLEY StT., Cor 6TH. | ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDSAND PRICES 
our Health 
. a R. E. COBB, 
e $ DEALER IN 


SANITARY PLUMBING in Your Home. 
We make a specialty of Hygienic 
Plumbing, employing only “Up | 
to date” workmen and first-class 


materials. The FINEST LINE of | 
Plumbing Goods, Gas, Electric, | 
and Combination Fixtures in the 
Northwest. Porcelain Tubs, Cut 
and Colored Glass Globes, at prices | 
as low as their quality is high. 


M. J. O'Neil, orpeeen, 


60 East Sixth Street. 
Telephone 32. 


GEO. B. THERA, 


Manufacturer of 


CIGAR BOXES, 


and Dealer in Labels, Ribbons, 
Special Brands, and 
Cigar Makers’ Supplies Generally 


244 13th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A. E. PAEGEL, 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
Manufacturing 


JEWELER and ENGRAYER 


46 Third Street South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. 








‘Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 





L. MARR. O° RENZ 


Art Engraving Go., 
146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Designers and Photo Engravers. 


Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 
OTTO TAUBERT, 


Tanner and 
Fur Dresser. 


THE WHOLESALE HARDWARE HOUSE OF FARWELL, OZMUN, KIKK & CO., ST. PAUL. 


| Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
Dressing Co., 


| 

MANUFACTURER ef ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 

Fur Dressing in all its branches. 
Factory: 8. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 

| Tel. No. 1326. ST. PAUL, MINN. 

' 








GRIGGS, COOPER & C0, 


Importers 
e and e 
Wholesale 


Grocers. 


242—252 East Third Street, 


$3T. PAUL, : ° MINNESOTA. 








FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


‘Bootsand Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 


A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 


‘North-Western Fuel C0, 


Sole Northwestern Agents 
D.L. & W. BR. RB. CO.’S 


SCRANTON COAL. 
New Pittsburg Coal Co.’s 
“Powell's Run” Hocking Coal. 


Covered setohte Wharves: 


West Superior, Washburn, 
Milwaukee. 


Duluth, Green Bay, 


| General Office, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Milwaukee Office, Cor. Grand Ave. and Second St. 
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HE WANTED THE WHOLE CHEESE. 

A laughable incident occurred at one of the hotels 
here, recently, the Griggs (N. D.) Courier says, which 
aptly illustrates the saying, “English as it is spoken.” 
There was a big rush in the dining-room, on the even- 
ing in question, and the tables were soon filled. A new 
waitress, not familiar with the sayings of the day, was 
impressed into service to help out the regular force, 
and, as she approached one of the regular boarders, she 
called off the menu: 
cold meats.” 

The boarder was huugry, and said: 

“Bring me the whole cheese,”—meaning, of course, 
the whole order of meats. 

The waiter never said a word as she went to the 
kitchen. In a few moments she returned with the 
supper order and a big plate of cheese, but no meats. 
When the boarder saw that cheese he nearly fell off 
his chair. and the rest of the boarders roared. 

WE 
WITH ACCENT ON THE PBANUT. 
A company of traveling men were engaged at the 


“Beefsteak, fried salt pork and | 





| years, and I’m goin’ to keep right on a-doin’ it, and 
| there don’t no new-fangled laws go in thiscourt. Do 
you hear? Sitdown. You dont need to offer no ob- 
jections, for I'll overrule ’em. The prisoner is found 
guilty, ascharged. Call the next case.”—Grand Forks 
(N. D.) News. 
Se 


OUT OF ORDER, 


According to the Roseau (Minn.) Timea, one of the 
district-school trustees in that vicinity is a crank on 
the subject of fire,and when he called around recently 
with the examining board, he always confined his re- 
marks to a question addressed to the pupils as to what 
they would do in case the building should catch fire. 

The teacher was acquainted with his hobby, so she 
prompted her scholars as to the answer they should 
give when he arose to propound his accustomed in- 
quiry. 

When the board called, however, this particular 
trustee, perhaps from a desire to emulate his associ- 
ates in their addresses, arose and said: 

“You boys and girls have paid such nice attention 
to Mr. Jones’ remarks, that I wonder what you would 
do if I were to make you a little speech?” 

Quick as thought a hundred voices piped in unison: 

“Form in line and march down-stairs!"” 


BUT GOOD. 


We 
HE WAS GLORIOUSLY INDIFFERENT. 

“Wine for brave hearts and beer for bums.’ That 
was the assertion made by acertain resident of Bil- 
lings not long ago. 

“That reminds me,” said a companion, “of a remark 
made by Shelby Eli Dillard. It was during the cam- 
paign of 1892. Marcus Daly was in Helena; so was 


B\ 
‘Ml 











Albemarle Hotel, the other day, ina learned discus- 
sion concerning the correct pronunciation of the 
name “Maceo.”’ One of the knights of the grip, says the 
on ip ae A Tf 
PME ~meee a «hk. 
TUE HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Jack—“Why did you let those university boys g 


Tom—“Well, Jack, it’s this way. 
Livingston (Mont.) Post, demonstrated his superior 
wisdom and his knowledge of the English language by 
declaring that the name of the Cuban martyr was 
pronounced as though it were spelled ‘“‘Ma-say-o,” with 
the accent on the peanut. 
“Ascent o n the peanut?” 
men; “you mean penult.” 
“Penult nothing! the fellow replied. “I mean just 
what I said. I guess I know what I’m talking about.” 


se 
a 


CALL THE NEXT CASE. 


repeated one of the gentle- 


It seems that, in the interval of quiet which his oc- 
cupation allows, Deputy Marshal Hannah sometimes 
practices law. His fellow marshals tell of an experi- 


ence of his while defending a criminal before a Walsh | 


County justice. 

Mr. Hannah had studied the case carefully and 
went, with a cutter loaded with law books, prepared 
to show the court a thing or two. The case had not 
progressed far when a legal point came up, and Mr. 
Hannah undertook to read a little law to the court. 

“What book is that?” inquired his honor. 

“The code,” replied Mr. Hannah. 

“What code?” 

“The code adopted at the session of 1895, your honor. 

“Now, look here, young man,” said the court, as he 
opened a weather-beaten volume of Territorial laws. 
“I've tried cases by this book for the last eighteen 


et you full the other evening?” 
I wanted to get all the advantages of a college training! 


" 


Shelby Eli Dillard. Shelby, as was his usual custom, 
got quite a jag aboard. While laboring under the in- 
fluence of Helena beer and Last Chance ‘forty-rod,’ 
Shelby decided to return to his home at Red Lodge 
He rode down to the depot in a cab, and mistook 
Marcus Daly’s private car for a Pullman. He got 
aboard and was metin the vestibule by the colored 
porter. 

“*This is the private carof Massa Daly,’ 
porter, ‘and you can’t ride here.’ 

“*What the devil do I care,’ Dillard responded. ‘I'll 
be drinking wine when Daly is drinking rain-water!’” 
— Billings ( Wont.) Gazette. 


said the 





One Honest Man. 


Dear Editor: Please inform your readers that if 
written to confidentially, I will mail ina sealed letter, 
the plan pursued by which I was permanently restored 
to health and manly vigor, after years of suffering 
from Nervous Weakness, loss of vitality, lack of con- 
fidence, etc. 

I have no scheme to extort money from anyone. I 
was robbed by the quacks until I nearly lost faith in 
mankind, but, thank Heaven, Iam now well, vigorous 


and strong, and anxious to make this certain means 


of cure known to all. 
Having nothing to sell or send 0.0. D., I want no 
money. Address, Jas. A. HARRIS, Box 313, Delray, Mich. 








A HARD TIMES MONEY MAKER. 


Dear Editor —Tell Mr. B. the best hard times money 
making business 16 the Plating Business. People now 
replate old ware instead of buying new. Every family, 
hotel. or person have work, and I get all Watches, Jew: 
elry, Tableware, Bicycles. &c I can plate with Gold, 
Silver, Nickel and Roval Metal. Made $97 last month, 
business improving.gFailed with a cheap plater from 
N.Y., then bought a good one from Prof. B. Gray & Co. 
Plating Works, Columbus, O Itsadandy. Everything 
complete, receipts, formulas and taught me free. Work 
elegant, customers happy. No experience needed, any 
one can make money easy if they try. A Reaper. 





A PLEASED 
WOMAN. 


Iadvise you allto 
have your teeth fixed 
where you can geta 
( Set for 88.00; Gold 
fA Crowns for 85.00 
Gold Fillings for 

1.50; Gold pS. 
billings for T5e, and 
where there is no 
charge for “Anti- 
Pain” for painless 
extractions. 


SUTHERLAND 


EE R Ni 429 NICLAVE. 


MYNERVO 


Great Vital Invigorator ! 


Secret of a skilled specialist. 


TRIAL FREE 
YOUNG, MIDDLE-AGED AND 
OLD MEN quickly and = 
manently regain failing 
PHYSICAL & MENTAL facul- 
ties. It cures all morbid 
conditions of the nervous 
system, such as 


Exhaustion, Debility, 
Lost Vigor and Vitality, 


nightly dreams & VITAL losses 
caused by indiscretions which 
undermine MANHOOD and de- 
velop mental & physical pros- 
tration. It stops unnatural 
drains, restores vigor, vital 
nerve force, power & strength 
of MIND & BODY. PRICE $1.00. 
TRY {T. HALF MONTH’S TRIAL 
FREE by mail. Speedy, Sure 
and Safe. Address 


PEOPLES’ REMEDY FIRM 
108 Wells Street, Chicago, lil 
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PetPets 
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To see and examine these suits. ALL FINE 
TAILOR MADE, style just like cut, 
T MORE THAN DOUBLE OUR PRICE. 
For A $12.00 Tailor 
. Made ALL WOOL very 
stylish cassimere suit. 
\ (any shade); Italian lined mrhon 
ND meen 
ed # $5, 95 For a . Fine BLACK ALL 
9 = x4 a regular $15.00 Tailor 
de ALL WOOL IMPORTED 
s All suits over 42 chest $1.50 extra. 
Cut this ad. out and 
@ OUR OFFER, 
state suit wanted, 
@ give your weight and height, state 
c taken over vest under coat, arounc 
body at waist, also at hips, and le ~ th of leg inside seam 
vo So ae ap A Ne AS 0.D., ri tm t to examination. 
at your express office and if 
pn. as omnes 


7ermate’, and equal to suits made 
n 
~velvet arm wt ; ANTLY 
TRIMMED 
WOOL CHEVIOT SUIT. 
3 

2 $6.5 ENGLISH CLAY WORSTED SUIT. 
send to us. SEND 

™ NO MONEY 
2 number inches around body at chest, 
from tight in crotch to heel. IN FIVE DAYS we will send 
THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER 


HEARD OF cen ee > ress agent our price and express 
charges. Sod FREE ON APPLI- 
Ton.” yh ROEBUCK & CO. 


(Inc. ), Cheapest Supply | on _~@ . 82 to 96 Fulien, 73 
to 87 Desplaines and 17 to 31 Wayman Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
; MAKE BIG MONEY selling our clothing. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor. ) 





2 aoe COLLIE (Shepherd) DOG, 


The most intelligent of all dogs. 


Puppies from trained and registered parents for sale. 


“PRINCE OF WALES” and “BRAEHEAD” Smuggler in 
the stud. Fee, $10. 


FRYTOWN KENNELS, 
HANNIBAL, Mo. 
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The A. W. Lancaster Shorthand School, 


Individual Instruction. 
Bookkeeping taught by an expert 
accountant. 
208 N. Y. Lire BUILDING, 
Send for Circular. St. PAUL, MINN. 


Brief Makers. or 


of DECISIONS and other parts of cases, if your 
own library does not contain what you want, as 
we have access to one of the finest law libraries 
in the Northwest. Prices sent on application. 


A. W. LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
208 New York Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





SEND TO US 
for 





‘800 $7. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, **" 
B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 
Next door to Union Bank, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
Cor. 6th & Robert Sts., St. PauL, MInn. 
School in Session the Entire Year. 


ApvisoRY Boarp—Hon. A. R. Kiefer, Hon. W. P. 
Murray, Mr. J. Goldsmith, Mr. H. Scheffer. 





GLOBE BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Thoroughly Progressive and Reliable. 
Best College in the Twin Cities and in the Northwest. 


Tuition reasonable. Studentscan earn board. For 
further information call on or address 


F. A. MARON, Endicott Building, St. Paut, Minn 








THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


was established nine years ago. 


It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business 
and Shorthand Oolleges in the Northwest. 
Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. 8S. COFFEY, Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


CONSERVATORY 
* Music, 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Elocution, Languages. 
Free lectures, recitals, library. 25 teachers. 500 pupils. 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest 
Established in 1885. Tuition low. Catalogue free. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago LIL 


CLABANCE A. MARSHALL, 
Director. 











So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 





Webster’s International 


The One Great Standard Authority, 


Justice U.S. Supreme Court. 


IT IS A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 


The purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of material for boastful and showy 
advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough perfecting of a work which in all the 
stages of its growth has obtained in an cqual degree the favor and confidence of scholars and of the 
general public. 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 
Meanings are easily learned * * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of quality rather than supertluity of quantity characterizes 
its every department. * * * GET TH 


G. &C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 








Dictionary 











E BEST. 








‘LELe SAN ATORIUIM, 


Fiudson, Wis. 


(Under 
former 
management 
was 

OLIVER 
WENDELL 
HOLMES 
Sanatorium.) 





19 Miles 

East of 

St. Paul, 

on O., St. P., 
M.&0O. BR. R. 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All Forms of Treatment. Movemert Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED EHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 
Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 


ventilated by Steam F'an. 
delightful promenade. 


mfgnificont Sularium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 











¢ L SMITH Nurseryman and Landscape Gardener 
0 ae ) Nursery & Fruit Farm at Leng Lake, Mian. 
Sma)l fruit plants that have been tried and proven 
good for the Northwest. Shade trees and evergreens 
that wee grew. Forest tree seedlings, tree seeds and 
cuttings for tree qenters. Thirty years’ experience in 

the Northwest. rite for prices. 

C.L. SMITH, 

434 Guaranty Loan, MINNEAPOLIS. 

Ag’'l Editor, Farmers’ Tribune. 


J. UW. SeOoss, 
+ Architect, < 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 





Security Block, 





CHAS. W. DREW, Ph.B ,M.D., 
Analytical & Consulting Chemist & Assayer. 


Late Prof. of Chem. Minn. Hosp. College. Late State 
Jhemistof Minnesota Chemist tocity of Minneapolis. 
Analyses, assays and tests of all kinds promptly and 
vwcurately made Expert investigations made. reports 
‘endered or evidence given. Office and Laboratory: 

504-5-6 Century Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist, 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water. etc. Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptiy. Wriie fur terms 


SIGHT vs. BLINDNESS. 


Sight is Priceless 


and its proper preservation is a 
matter for the most earnest con- 
sideration of every person of 
ordinary common sense. 








T= ABUSE OF THE EYES has led to the growth and 
consequent discovery of defects entirely unknown 
to science twenty years ago, the correction of which 
necessitates the use of lenses epee ground for 
the occasion. This is often the result of being fitted 
not only with lenses inaccurately ground and badly 
conteged. but_b rsons entirely incompetent. Our 
optician, Mr.G.b. Broce Tupor, M.A.O.,is a NewYork 
refractionist of ten If you think 
you have anything the matter with your eyes or your 
spectacles do not suit you, see him. No charge will be 
made for a thorough refractive examination. 
Solid gold frames, $2.85 up. Filled gold frames. 8c. up 
N. B.—The majority of people can be accurately fitted 
by mail. Write for our test questions and test types 


SCHUNEMAN & EVANS, 
Cor 6th & Wabasha Sts., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ears’ experience. 





The Rise of Luxury. 


As far back as the seventh century the venerable 
Bede wrote: “The women now are so luxurious that 
they do have chairs with wooden circles on the legs,” 
meaning rocking-chairs. Wonder what he would say 
if he could see the luxurious coaches on the Saint 
Paul & Duluth Railroad? The Duluth Short Line, as 
this road is popularly known, always runs the latest 
equipment to and between St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, West Superior, Stillwater, Taylor’s Falls and 
other inportant points, and gives its patronsa luxuri- 
ous ride. For that reason it isa public favorite and 
appreciated. Always take the Duluth Short Line and 
be with the crowd. Ticket agents are always glad to 
furnish maps, folders, circulars and general informa- 
tion, or they may be obtained by writing to W. A. 
Russell, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


* 





Low Rate Excursions to the West and Southwest, 


On March 2d and 16th, Apri 6th and 20th, May 4th 
and 18th, the Missouri Pacific Railway and Iron Mount- 
ain Route will sell homeseekers excursion tickets,with 
limit of twenty-one days, to a large number of points 
in the Westand Southwest at very lowrates. For full 
particulars, address, Bissell Wilson. D. P. A., 111 Adams 
Street, Chicago. 


* 
* 


New Maps. 


New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Real Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing matter can be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 


ian s | PARKER RUSSELL 





The New | Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
; ST. LOUIS, MO. 
N athan Injector TIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
eVERFLEW FOR LOCOMOTIVES. Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 
Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 and 94 Liberty St. NEW YORK Designed by the Northern Pacific R. B. 


Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
THE W ESTINGHOUSE SIBLEY’S 
AIR BRAKE CO. PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 














Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
PITTSBURG: Ps.., U.S. A. | Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 


vy fatty acids. 
In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
. application. 
Westinghouse BR A K “By Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
Automatic - OILS for railroad use. 
SIGNAL OIL WORES. 


Now in use on 30,000 Locomotives and 450,000 Cars. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 


Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. * 

















| 
as | 
CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. | ‘iaG & Alr 


The OTIS STEEL CO.Limited, Drug and Assay Supply Co., 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, iqun eae 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. DRUGS and DRUGGISTS SUNDRIRS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. ASSAYERS' and CHEMISTS' SUPPLIES. 
neanasiin Agents for 





DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., Denver, Col. 
RICHARDS & CO., Chicago, Il. 


NVA So. IRERS ve f DUI ¥ 
gactUnen S 2) E. 
Manu! FREDGWEIRS Ox ELE 115 East Park St., BUTTE, MONT. 


W ONS 
EIRFROG( IMPROVED RIGIDE SPRING FROGS (ROSniNG' 
|| .BESLYS 





‘emmc NMATIO,. SHHGLEE THREE THROw Spuit Switcwe s.. * en 
te grove smu AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS. STEEL =| ag 


> F y < IL CHAIR- r. 
PLLA Dit FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH FIXTURES,ETC. | Gil ri 





GARDNER DIE STOCK 








OHARLES B. BESLY&.00J0-12 N.CANAL 
AARON FreENCA, President, Gro. W. Morris, Gen’l Manager. D. CO. Nosus, Sec. & Treas 
JuLius E. Frencu, Vice-President. N. P. Frencu, Gen’! Superintendent. THE MECHANICAL RUBBER Cco., 
\ FRENCH SPRI NG CO O | Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, I 
F r 9 Manufacturers of hi 
PITTSBURGH, PHNN. | RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, ete. 
NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. ST. LOUIS, 505 Union Trust. CHICAGO, 1414 Fisher Building. | PY7ICE: 30 Randolph St. st., | CHICAGO. 





sai etl d 
PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FROG. 











LNGALVd - 








CLAMP 3”x 1%” 


‘da 








Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders 


Crossings. Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 5 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





MURPHY VARNISH CO., “IE 


Newark, Boston, | 
Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 


Send for our Primer. 
It will give you valuable information 
on the subject of Varnish. 





IRON GLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
No.3, Brown Purple 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
“ 2, Light Brown. 








Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0.. 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectura) 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 
CHICAGO, 








NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON 





THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


Made of Goft Steal with ith Cold Pressed Threads. 


* Poids Out Torsede. 









GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED, 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
$3 boxzes,except when these are caused by mechanical 


adoption of Galena Oils as standard ratiway lubri- 

cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of 4 Olle wo-day t while the faci 
that the same roads use these hat used them 
more than twenty years ago, an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year 1 year in and out. 

Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuour 
‘Ines of railway from Boston and New see to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability Any all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are = free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in Re pe a our business K wee ¢ 

mechanical experts department, composed 0 

ful mechanics and railway men of | 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons 


of charge. 

Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 





SAME AS Usep By NORTHWEST conratea 


SEND FOR " AND P 


COLUMBIAN Fuseas ving ano Cod 


87709] PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 








J i eee — enn 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





PHOTO ENGRAVING, 
HALF-TONE ENGRAVING, 
Woop ENGRAVING, 
ELECTROTYPING. 





Lie FORE T UW. SLUINT & co. 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation, 1/37 The Rookery 


CHICAGO. 


Inspection of § —— RAILs, Spiice Bars, RAILROAD CARS, WHEELS, AX1ES, ETC. 


mical J. aboratory—Analy sis of Ores, Irc 


Physical Lab vulary —Itaet of Metals, Drop and Pulling Test of C ouplers, Draw Bars, etc. | 


yn, Steel, Oils, Water, etc., ete. 


Efficiency Tests of Boilers, Engines and Locomotives. 





JOHNSON MAGNETIC PAINT COMPANY | 


Manufacturers of 


The BEST FREIGHT-CAR PAINTS: 


CHICACO, ILL. 





WNERS AND 
bh ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. 
Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. 


EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


OPERATORS 
TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: $T, Louis, MO. 


experience. The 
free _ 


LONDON, ENG. 









& type Writer © 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 











30 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Fresh Mined. 


Se ee 
163 La Salle St., "d for pr 


CHICAGO. 





All Coal 





We have the latest and most improved facilities for 
FILLING ORDERS PROMPTLY. If you want QUICK 
SHIPMENTS, send your orders to us. 


YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL CO., 
West Superior, Wis. A. W. HORTON, Mer. 


at BURTIS & HOWAED, 
Electrical Contractors, 


Agents for the electrical machinery of The Standard 
Slectric Co., Chicago, II11. 
{solated Plants, Central Stations, Street Railways. 


718 New York Life seen Minneapolis, Minn. 





CHARLES JOHNSON. HENRY JOHNSON, 


CAPITAL CITY FURNITURE CO., 


(Late Johnson Bros. & Loomis), Manufacturers uf 
BANK, OFFICE, SALOON AND STORE FIXTURES, Etc. 
All Kinds of Interior Hardwood Finish. 

639-641 Jackson St, - - St. Paul, Minn. 





CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
| Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
| Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing. Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
| MANUFACTURERS OF 
Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 





D PEHD HLH POH PEO MOH POH SOHO. HH OOH SOHO OOH HOH MOH OOH POH OOH OOH POH POH? POH PON’ ay: OO 
} 
HALF-TONES, 
DESIGNING. 


ZINC ETCHING, 
EMBOSSING PLATES, 


HENRY BABCOCE, 
Photo Engraver, 
49 E Pourth St. 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


POE WE De We oe oD De ME ME oD AE ow 


Rooms 4, 5 and 6, 


BOE Wo Wo oD Do A ee aM ME SA OM OO =e 


BOP OO PQS CO OO! OY PDO PDH POO SOHO POH! POO OOH! POH POD! OOH OOH OOH SOS AS SOE OOH POY OO 








Two grizzled veterans stood before a small restau- 
rant, during the Grand Army encampment in St. Paul, 
| looking ata sign which announced that their prices 
had not been raised since the visitors came. Said one: 
| “Let’s go in here; looks rather nice,an’ they ain't 
| raised their prices like some of these here other 
| places,” and he started for the door. 
“Hol’ on!” said the other; don’t you be in sucha 
rush. Mebbe their prices was up to the top notch 
afore.”—Minneapolis Times. 
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Snoring always betokens a sound sleeper. 


The elder-tree, you know, is the oldest tree 
’ 
The most conscientious mechanics have their little 


vices. 


During slippery weather, dear brethren, pray less 
and put more ashes on your sidewalks. 

“IT believe,” remarked Methuselah, as he looked at 
his hand and prepared to discard, “that I hold the age.” 


Teacher—“How oldare you, Willie?” 


Willie—“I'm five at home, six in the school and four | 


in the cars.” 


“Why is a naughty school-boy like a typewriter?” 
“Um! I suppose it’s because you've got to thump 
him to make him spell.” 


Bobbie—" We've got a family coat-of-arms.” 
Tommie—“Huh! That's nothin’—jist the 
We've got a family skeleton!” 


arms! 


Mrs. Flightly—“They say that the woman who de- 
liberates is lost.” 
Mr. Flightly—Yes; probably extinct.” 


“At last,” murmured the high-caste cabbage, as it was 
toward the footlights, “at last I realize my 
I am cast for the star part.” 


hurled 
histrionic ambition! 





Ironmonger—“What do you want with such a heavy 


saw?” 
Bilkins—“Oh, my wife has made a fruit-cake.” 
Suitor 

you to be my wife. 
Miss Shock 

have made a mistake in your calling.” 


In an advertisement of a railroad company, request- 
ing the owners of unclaimed goods to remove their 
merchandise, the dropping of a letter from the word 
“lawful” made the notice read: “Come forward and 


i 


pay the awful charges on the same! 
Stern—“Jones called youa monkey. How 

stand that?” 

Wobbly—“What would you advise me to do about 

it?” 
Stern—“Thunderation! 

course!” 


The hypnotist smiled confidently. “Yes,” 


any part of the city I choose.” 


“H’m,” said the railroad magnate, “I can dothesame | 
thing and send a man from here to San Francisco.’’"— | 


Puyallup Commerce. 


Cholly 
Kostique?’ 
“Going to awsk her tonight. 
are about even.” 

“How so, deah boy?” 

“She must say either ‘yes’ or ‘no.’” 


“I thought you were going to marry Miss 


’ 


Gussie My chances 


“Now, Johnny,” said the teacher, kindly, “repeat the 
shortest sentence in the English language.” 

“Thirty days, ma’am.” 

“Well, but there’s no sense in that.” 

“That's what the old man said,” answered Johnny, 
‘but he got it just the same.—St. Paul Dispatch. 


ENCOURAGING, 


Nimrod Montleigh—Any shooting here, my boy?” 
Native 
them duds o’ your'n.’ 


“Is it wrong to cheat a lawyer?” was recently dis- 
cussed very ably by the members of a debating society. 
The conclusion arrived at was that it was not wrong, 
but impossible. 


“John,” called his wife, “are you putting the baby 
to sleep?” 

The pugilist laughed bitterly in the darkness: 

“I’ve got him against the ropes,” he answered, for 
there was yet hope. 


“I see that they caught the fellow who broke out of 
jail last week,” said the boarder who was looking over 
his paper. 

“Of course,” said the Cheerful Idiot. 
breaks out is sure to be spotted.” 


“A fellow who 


She—"I hear that you have lost your valuable little 
dog, Mr. Dudley?” 

He—“Ya-as; ina railway accident. 
the dawg was killed.”’ 

She (shocked 


I was saved, but 


What a pity!” 


“Goodness! 


“What do you think of the bicycle craze?” 
I never took so much exer- 


Thinman 
Fatman—“Great thing! 
cise before in all my life.” 

“Why, I didn’t know that you were riding?” 
“IT am not; but I have to cross the street onceina 
while.” 


A noble lord asked a clergyman at the bottom of his 
table why the goose, if there was one, was always 
placed next to the parson? 

“Really,” said the parson, “I can give no reason for 
it; but your question is so odd that I shall never see 
a goose again without thinking of your lordship.” 


“Wall, shootin’ ain t so plentiful jes’ now, stranger, but I reckon it would be ef dad ketched sight o’ 


“This,” 
least my three hundreth time on earth.” 


“Well, it’s durn funny you don’t know any more!” | 
said the orthodox old gentleman with the brindle | 


whiskers. 


Chumpley—“That hypnotist is a fraud. 
control my mind at all last night.” 
Pokely—“Of course he had some excuse?” 


Chumpley—“Yes; he said there was no material to 
work on, and you ought to have heard the audience | 


give him the laugh.” 


“Lemme see,” calculated Mr. Philip Tank. “As near 


aslIcan figure it, lonly paid $11 for the whisky and | 
It reminds me of one of your | 


$58 at 
dresses.’ 
“Why, dear?” asked the wife. 
“The tremens cost so much more than the goods.” 


the hospital. 


New Office Boy—“Lady in the outside office want's | 


to see you, sir.” 
Proprietor—‘Important business?” 
“She didn’t say. 
she wanted to see you.” 
Proprietor (with a sigh)—“Show her in. 
wife.” 


That's my 


Mrs. De Bride was entertaining callers. 
left she remarked to her husband: 

“I hope they didn’t see my walking-shoes lying 
there; they would think me very untidy if they did.” 

“Oh, don’t you worry about that; if they saw them 
they probably thought they were mine,’ answered her 
husband, in a consoling tone. 

And she hasn’t spoken to him since. 


“I called this evening, Miss Shock, to ask 


“I'm sorry to say, my friend, that you 


can you | 


I'd make him prove it, of | 


said he, | 
| “by making a few passesI can cause a man to go to 


the young theosophist declared, “this is at 


He couldn't 


She just looked determined; said | 


After they 


FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and 'T]MBER-LANDS. 


If you want to BUY or SELL 


PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 


If you have 
LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 
Write to, or call on, 
THEODORE F. KOCH, 
176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience, 


FORECLOSED FARMS, 


FINE FARMS 


—— Ew -—— 


MINNESOTA 


OBTAINED UPON ... 
MORTGAGE FORECLOSURE 








FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS 


— BY — 


THE MINNESOTA LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








REATEST 
Or E Won 


Insomnia, Indigestion, 


Diseases Arising from Stomach or Liver Disorders. 


It is an instrument, and cures without medicine. 
Address, for circulars, 
Cc. S. WILSON, General Dealer, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Say JOP BUGGY FOR $28.95 


Also $100. 00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGG\ FOR 

$39.90. You don’t pay for them until 

after received. Everything in Buggies, 

arriages, Harness and Saddles in our 

PREE VEHICLE CATALOGUK. Send for it. 

Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Ghicege. tl. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —¥diter. ) 

















A. E. JOHNSON.——}-OLAF. O. SEARLE, 


A. BE. JOHNSON & C0. 


Land and Emigration Agents, 


195 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Do you Intend to Go to Europe? 


all first-class Trans- 
Atlantic Steamship Companies, including 
AMERICAN, CUNARD, WHITE STAR, 
and all leading lines to British and Continental 
ports. Our rates on Cabin and Steerage are 
always right, and we forward our passengers 
hy the most direct routes. 

For rates, sailing lists, and full and complete 
information apply to our nearest office. Cabin 
berths in any steamer secured by wire when 
desired. 


If so, we represent 


Do you Want to Buy Land? 


If so, write us for maps and descriptive cir- 
culars of timber, prairie and grazing lands in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and the Pacific Coast States. 

We are prepared to sell first-class lands close 
to railroads, and on the most liberal terms, 
either to colonies or individual land-seekers. 


Have youany Western Lancs to sell? 


In that case we have better facilities for 
assisting you than any other firm or agency. 
Placing actual settlers on Western lands is our 
specialty, and we have sixteen years’ experience 


in this line of business. We have the active 
co-operation of our Eastern offices and European 
igencies, and our 8,000 local agents, scattered 
through nearly all States in the Union, give us 
omplete reports of intending land-seekers from 
all sections, from time to time, while our regu- 
lar traveling agents are always an the road dis- 
tributing information of lands in the North- 
west. . 
For full and complete information about 
NORTHERN PaciFic LANDs, apply to our St. 
Paul office. 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 
Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 


OUR OFFICES: 
195 East Third Street, - - . 
01 West Michigan Street, - ad 
1541 Pacific Avenue, - ° : 
Cor. Second and Cherry Sts., 
140 East Kinzie Street, " 
15 State Street, - : Ks 
208 East Baltimore Street, Pin 
28 State Street, - - - New Yorks, N.Y. 
27 Broadway, - - - - New Yors,N.Y. 
U.S. Emigrant Landing Depot, Exxis Isuanp, N. Y. 


St. PaAuL, MINN. 
DuLutTH, MINN. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
CnIcaGo, ILL. 
Boston, Mass. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 





Northern Pacitic Railway Lands. 


+S > 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railway 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 
and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 
IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 
IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 
IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 

For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 

Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 
F. W. WILSEY, Eastern Land Agent, St. Paut Minn. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, WasH. 


LUIMBERIMEN. 


The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 


ern States, 
Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially, 


Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


“FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS*+ 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws, 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R’y. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anp WESTERN WASHINGTON, 


These Maps show the ixailroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railway lands, write to 


WM. H. PHIPPS, Cc. W. MOTT, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R’y. General Emigration Agent N. P. R’y, 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





Liberal Advances Made 


Oorrespondence solicited. 


on Consignments. 


ANDREW H. BURKE, Grain Commission, 








502, 504, 506, 508, Board of Trade, DULUTH, MINN, 
12-13 Chamber of Commerce Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 











FOR SALE O8 


LAND 


* After the first payment of one-tenth, our only re- 
quirements are that the land be cultivated and each 
year one-half of the crop be delivered to us until, by 
this means, the land is ¢ alt paid for. 

The buyer takes no risk 


NORTHWESTERN LAND COMPANIES, 
814 Pioneer Press Bld’g, St. Paul, Minn. 
Successors to Land Department Graves & Vinton Co. 


sae 
HOUGH, | 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 


Isolated Plants 
a specialty. 


PLAN. 








Office and Factory, 88 E. 5th Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., U.S.A 





SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WATER WORKS SUPPLIES, 








“COFFIN” SPECIAL 
VALVES, CASTINGS, 
VALVE 
BOXES, STEAM 
and 
MATHEWS HOT 
HYDRANTS. WATER 
tone BADIATORS. 
Room 11 
Gilfillan 7 
Block, Works: 
St. Paun, Soutu 
Minn. PARK. 
MSE ow 4. 
a Me FOS 


Cll Ef. wh Swanson, 
ma Cttlh~_*° 


9 
1 VARCADE DEW" 








es sa 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


§ Choicest and best of Cut Flowers 


SPEOIALTIES:) 4 rtistic Floral Work. 








GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 


421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 





GUST LAGERQUIST, 


Manufacturer of Patented, Power and Hand Power 


FREIGHT ano ELEVATORS, 


AUTOMATIC GATES and DUMB WAITERS. 
108 Second Street North, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


CHAS. F. LOWETH, 


Member American Society of Civil Engineers— 
Civil Hngineer, 
04 East Fourth St,, - 





St. PAUL, MINN. 


Interest, 6 per ct. | 


Northern Pacific Railway. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 


tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the | 


following agents: . 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


| A. L Ornaya, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt....... St. Paul, Minn. 


| B N Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass. 


| 


StPaul, Minn. 
A D. rae Yt Asst Genl. Pass Ag 

255 Morrison street, Cor. Toira, Portland, Ore. 

W. F MmRSHON, Geni. Agt., Pass. pt., 
319 Rroadwav. New York City. 
FP. WH. FoGarty, Genl. Aet....2198 Clark 8t., Chicago, Ill. 

T.K STATELER, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 
yo Market street, San Francisco, Cai. 


A.D Epaar, Genl. 

Cor. “ae and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 
W.M Twoony, Genl. Agt.............ccseccees Butte, Mont. 
A BWR, GU. BO nevckc shoei svtcscacceds Duluth, Mion. 


SwinFrorD. Genl Ag 
A. T’ NLINnG Gen'. Eve 
I A. Napgavu, Gent Agt 
F.1D Griese, Geni. Agt és 
F.C JACKSON, yy ti Agt. - West Superior. Wis. 
eB oy eins Wall»ce, idaho. 
© E Strong, Tieker wr at eas 162 E. Third street, 8t Paul. 
G F McNett, Ti ket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik , Minneapolis. 
C M. Winter, Agent Asniand, Wis 
O. F Conran, Vicket Agt... 
F. C. SauTER, Gen. Agt. Freight Dept. 


E 


Oe Winnipeg. Man 
-925 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
Seattie, Wash. 





H. Forester, Gen|. Agt., Freight Dept.. 
638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


CHAG. EWALD. ...+scccccceed 319 Broadway, New York City. 

ode. c¥s oneuse che tu 319 Broadway, New York “itv. 
. E. BuANCHE........-. 215 E'hentt equare, Buffalo, N Y. 
E M. Newsecin....230 Washington street, Boston, Maas. 
Cuas F SEEGER..... 


J. B. WICKEBRY.. ..... 817 Cun Bidg , Pittsburgh, 
cee 210 Com Bidw.. St. Louis, Mo. 
: . 32 2 Carew Building, Cincinnati, O. 
W. E. BELCHER. er . York street, Toronto, Ont. 
py Re yy. ‘2108 Clark street, Chicago 
Roo Gs WeORANMID .icceceoe ci ces 2108 Clark street, Chicago 
Cuas. W. MerRtLigs 
Cras. T. NOONAN... 


.877 Broadway, ye Wis. 


J.O. DaLzeun. t. Paul, Minn. 

F. “4. FAIRBANK. ...19 Nicollet Block, Wseeephetin Minn. 

iB; K Cm. sic... 162 East Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 

Te Biv TAGs 6s vc dinde ncnedscc iadiecocthas Portland, Ore. 
DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS 

Ff. A. Gross.........230 Washington street, Boston, Maas. 


J. H. Rowers, Jr..... 47 3 Third street, Poiladelphia, Pa. 
L L. Biccisasipa. ..47 8 Third street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
THOS HENRY..... 128 St James street, Montreal, Canada. 
Wa G Mason ......... 215 Ellicott equare, Buffalo. N.Y. 
Cuas. E Jonnson....8t7 Carnegie B dg , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jxo. EB. Turner......42 Jackson Place, Indianapol is. Ind. 
W.H WHITAKER..... 
P. WH, OBR. 0 ccsces Sixtb and Olive streets, St Louis, Mo 


.. Spokane, Wash. | 


Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. | 
319 Broadway, New York City. | 


47 8. Third street, Ph: ‘nde! phia, Sag 


.2108 Clark street, Chicego. | 


+r 


Baker's Ghocolate 


made by 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 
ESTABLISHED IN 1780, 
at Dorchester, Mass. 
Has the well-known 
YELLOW 
LABEL 


on the front of every pack- 





















age, and the trade-mark 


“La Belle Chocolatiere,” 


on the back. 


None other Genuine. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















RAND, McNALLY & €0.’S 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


— Oor— 
Every State and Territory. Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


| For sale everywhere. 


153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


O. VANDERBILT..508 W. Locust street Des Moines, Iowa. | 


J J. Peery...32 Carew Bide.. 5th and Vine, Cincinnati. O 
J.N ROBINSON............3T7 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C G Lemmon. 
Geo D Rogers 
F ONBILt....... 
E.L 
Gzo. 











sieve Generai Office, St. Pau!, Minn. 
énic edasedhennasse Port'and, Ore 


RAYBURN.. 


Ws MONG  cr50.08 Ciecdictoctabenscts Butte, Mont. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, Generali Traffic Manager, $t. Paatl, 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gent. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP CoO., 


MERCHANTS’ AND MINERS LINE— 


STSAMER WILLAPA; GEO. ROBERTS, Master. 
Entirely refitted and withelectric light and steam- 
heat throughout. Makes two trips per month between 
Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsend and Alaska ports. 

For particulars address Cuas. E. PeaBopy. General] 
Manager, Tacoma; J.G, CARROLL. Agent, Seattle 





ST. JAMES HOTEL, 


B. F. AMES, Proprietor. 
Minneapolis, 





One of the Best $2 Houses in the Northwest. 


Ten Years Under one Management. 


Commends itself for its Cleanliness, Efficient Service 
and Excellent Table. 


210 South Clark «treet, Chicago. Lil. | 


Hhaccidoenseae Portland. Ore. 


Minn. | 


RAWO, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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Shipper of all varities of High Class Buff Fowls, and 
Dealer in Poultry Supplies. 





H. M. TAUBERT, 


Practical Fur Dresser and Tanner. 


All kinds of Furs Dressed in first-class order. Oow- 
Hide, Kip. Horse and Calf Skins a specialty. We also 


| make a specialty of Tanning Buck § 


Minnesota. | 


Office and Factory, 625 to 631 Bryant Ave. N 
MINNEAP.Lt8, MINN. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PLAN 
OWEN EPPLEY, Proprietor 


All rooms steam-heated, with elevator service. 
European, 75c, $1 and $1. 50 per day. American, Spor day. 
Interurban and all Hennepin Ave. cars pass the door. 

Cor. Hennepin Ave. and 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Can give best reference. 
OLD VIOLINS REPAIRED 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
Weak tones strengthened, and faulty tones taken out. 
New Violins, my own make, $25 to$100, Estimates given 
on application. Old Violins taken in exchange for new 


t fai io &, O. M. ROBINSON, 
ee ee 3, »Pirct Ave. S., MrnneaPOLis. MINN. 

















DULUTE. 





WOODWARD & CO., Grain Commission 


MINNEAPOLIS. - 











